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ABSTRACT 

This manual was ifa^nded.to help comaunitjr, leaders 
plan and conduct consuaer education re^^fshops . The content is in 
twelve sections as follov^s: (1) covers the need for consuner 
e^ducation and' several consuner education definitions; (2) presents ^ 
spi6 possible workshop topics; (3) 4€scrib€s hethCQs thajt can be used 
to ascertain the consuners* needs, including aodi^fied Delphi nethod, 
modified brainstorming procedure, consuier sounding boards, and 
consuBei surveys; (4) focu^s on the characteristics of four target 
groups in the coaaunity; low income, elderly, blacks, and ^ 
tiandicapped ; (5) suggests potential speakers; (6) presents- soae ideas 
for recruiting and working with volunteers; (7) covers nine steps of 
organizing ,a workshop, including the selection of a steering 
coimittee, determining issues and audiences, determining workshoo^ p.' 
goals and objectives, and determin^injg «orkshcp format; (8) discu^^s 
publicity and advanced marketing; (9) ^presents four steps toward the 
implementation qf the workshop; (10) covers the conference itself ;^ . 
(11) suggests seven steps for evaluating the workshop; and (12) 
covers* pdst-conference activities. A consumer awareness survey form, 
a discussion of probability saaple, and the responsibilities of ■ 
commoinity workshop initiators are appended, (EM) 
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■ As w4 ?ome to the last' quarter of t^ie twentieth century, it becomes ap- 
parent that we -need more better ways ef invqlvjrl^ people and helping them 
cope with tl^feir problems, choices,vanci opportunities in an advanced industrial 
society. The need for responsive and responsible individuals in a democracy 
' has repeatedly been acknov(l edged. ^.Yet in many cases, it is difficult to 

informland to involve consumers in a higtily advanced technological and. densely 
p'opulaw<J society so they findividuals) are truly effective. 

The purpose of thTTmanuaT islo instruct community leaders in,planning and 
'conducting a local workshop to educate consumers in their communittes: 'The 
^ manua-1 is intended as an action guide to prepare for such- a community project. 
♦ . X. . • ' • 

Since' the characteristics of each project will vary depending on the resources 
avaikble and the situations encountered, the authors have not. discussed every 
' contingency/ of a Community Consumer 'Education Workshop. ' • 

An editorial .conment sho'uld be made. about t+ie use of the" term "he" through- 
/" out the'context when referring to a^'person, regardless of gender. This is by , 
no means meant to be discriminatory. This particular style was chosen simply 
to avoid cumbersome readings. 

Community Consumer Education -Awareness Workshops are mteant to help 
individuals in improving their quality of life. It i^s hoped that this publica- 
tion V/ill help volunteers in this valuable _pursuit of Community Consumer Edu- 
cation Awareness Workshops." ^ • 
•».',• . • » 
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* * •• THE NEED FOR tONSDMER EDUCATION. WHAT IT? 

Over .the spast decade, people have tecome increasingly concerned over^ 
the rising costs of food, housing, ^medical care, transportation, education,^ 
utilities, and other goods and services. Inflation* and its .effect on 
the dollar is'a common topic in the news, in genera^ conversation, $gd^in 
governmental deci/sion-making. Didn't the winter 6f 1976 raise everyone's 
consciousness about the tigh cost of heating?^ And housing costs >seem to be ^ 
skyrocketing.' / . ■ 

Likewise, coj^icern over the rights of consumers^ is -making its way to-the n 
front. Consider President Kennedy's "bill ,of consumer rights" in 1962: the. 
right to be. heard, the right to safety, the right- to^be informed, and the ♦ 
right to choose. 

'^RemembfeV Nad'er'.s Raiders clamoring to be heard? Aren't 'seat belts now \ 
installedjn all ^cars for the occupapts' safety? Doesn't nutrition'lab'eling 
help inform consumers of the" contents of that can on the grocery shelf? And 

■ ^ ' ■ r* 

* what about the anti-trust laws that ^re on thfe books? 

However, along with t^ese consumer rights also co"me consumer responsi- 
bilities. Garman et al\ tells us that the right to* be heard carries the ' ^ 
responsibility of ^^aying that a certain product qr service is not reliable. • ^ 
The right to safety means that t+ie consumer has the resp6nsibil ity of not 
tolerating unsafe items- Jhe right to be informed carries the responsibility 
of'usinig and evaluating the informa^tion tha^is made available. And the 

' right to choose means that the consumer must take an active part in the legis- 
lative process to discourage laws restricting competition and, thereby,^ con- 
* * 

surtbr. choice. ' . , 

-Now that we' know some of the consumer's rights and responsibilities, how 
.can we disperse this ijnformation to the consumer to , ensure that he/she exercises 
them? Enter consumer education. ' " * . ' . ' ^ 



What Is Consumer Education? ' ^ , ^ ' ^ - 

In his Consumer Education Resourc^ Materials Kit > Dr, "Stewart Lee ' 

Shares with u,s several delFini tiowS of consumer education: . v 

Consumer Education is the development of the individual in the skills, 
doncepts, and uncJerstawdings required for everyday living to achieve,' within 
the framework of his own values^ maximum utilization of and sati^iiction 
from his resourijces, ^'Guidelines for (^Isumer Education," Office of the , ^ , 
Superintendent of Public lnstpuction, State of Illinois, 1972, • ^'^'^ 

Consumer Education is inherently tied to developing a personal philo- 
sophy, fielding satisfaction in daily living, and fulfilling a citizenship 
role in a free enterprise system. The purposes of Consumer Education are 
to. helpnsach student evolve his own v^lue system, develop a sound decision-. 
.Inaking procedure' based upon his Va]/(ies, evaluate alternatives in the market- 
place and get the best buys for ^is money, unjlerstand his. rights and respon- 
sibilities as a consumer in'Our society, and fuffill his role in directing 
a free "enterprise system. /Suggested Guidelines for Consumer Education: 

r . ^ . 

(^ades» K-12," President's Committee qn'Consumer Interests, -Washington*', D.C. , 



1970- ^ . ^ • ; i 

Consumer Educeftion is a continuing process ^of learning^. coDcern^d with 
the quality^of lif4 as influenced by choices in the marketplace. "Brochure," 
Michigan Consumer Education Services Center, Eastern Michigan University.. 

Consumer Education is consumer>iafoniiation, consumer awareness, and 
appropriate cjecision-making for "the'individual\ ' Dr. William Johnston, 
New Jersey Center for Consumer Education Services, Edison, N. J. 

Con^Wr Education is a vehicle by\which each individual can gain ^ 
understanding of changes in the economy; clarify .personal, goals, values 
and attitudes; identify alternatives; and make decisions that wil] result^ 



9^ ' \ ' ' 

In maximum satisfaction, ^nd ben^ffts. "A GuiSe for Evaluating Consumer , 
Education Programs and Materials," American Home Economics Association, 1972.. 
Co nsu/ner Education is defined" as the educational and informational in- 

• vestments'in the hum'an agent'.s capabilities for performing those roles 
'associated witti directing economic activity, satisfying* publjc^and private " 
•wants, and iraprov.ing^economic performance in the marketplace. , It is a' 
functional definit^lon. that emphasizes investme.nts in education directed to 
the various social roles that the- student wijl perform, includrng adult 

■^^cational roles, economic roles, political roles and otfiers.^. . These roles * 
are interdependent... Education for ojtlier roles can contribute to the-^ecj- 
ucation of the consumer... Consumer education' .is both a teaching technique 

and a body of subject matter, ft can be a teaching technique when consumer 

\ . • ■ . ^ 

problems are used to illustrate disciplinary concepts and principles... 

^ Consumer education can be the primary focus of the educational process. . 
"Journal of Home Economics," October 1971. 

Conducting a community workshop is one way to help educate the citizens 
of the Coimionwfealth to fulfill thar rights and responsibilities as consumers 
in the American economy. 

WHAT ARE SOME POSSIBLE CONSUMER -EDUCATION TOPICS? 
' ^. What do people "do with their time and money? . . • 

In a lifetime, people will spend both time and money on a wide • 
. ' Variety of products and services. Most folks .must pay for and furnish' 

* . housing, whether they rent c/r buy. \veryone fnusi^at, and a signifi- 

cant amount of time and money are spent to make .this ppssible. Clothing 
is another nec^sit^/^ which consumers spent time and money, not to 
, m.entio.n v,acati>ffsC automobiles, telephones, schools and laundry. 

According to The Survey of Ci/rrent Business (May 1977) here is how 



' . the American pofxilation spent its inpm^-in the',first quarter of 

19.77:. ■ " ^ . ■ ' ■ ' 

Durable goods - " ' 15% 

Motor vehicles [and part§ " * 7.9 
• Furniture and household equipment .6 ; ' 

^ ^ Other " ! ^ , ' 2 • 

Non-durable goods , '40%' 

Fooa I * I ' ' • 20 

Clothing and shoes 7 
Gasoline and oil • ' - ' 4 ' - 

Fuel oil and coaT 1 

' Other . 8 " 

Services ^ ^ 45^ 

• Housing ; ' - ' 15 „ ^ 

Household operation*, 7 ^ 

Electricity ^nd'gas ^ 3 

Other ^ U • ^ ' 

Transportation ' 3 

Other . ' , 19 

B,x^What do people perceive are their prdblems/conderns? ^ 

In general,. a, tejiiporary group sttuation (such as (i workshop) 
\ does, not e-ticit all; of the concerns of the group's members. Thai 
is, when the group has' a relatively short period of duration, tfie 
participants will usually not verbalize all of their problems. ^ There 
fore, problems thajt group members arfe willing to discuss ami those 
that are common to the majority are th,e concerns, tha.t can more 
^' readily be ^dea1t with .in the workshop. Additional deep-seated 
concern^ are best handled under more intense conditiotis (more 
individualized and of longerrdu ration),, such as counseling sessions. 

A recent Louis Harris polT tells us sorr^ problems which people 
do verbalize: . 
v' ' 77 percent worry most about th'e^high price of products.: 



■-- 69 percent list the high cost.j)f hospital, and medical^care as ♦ - 
. their chief concern." 

' " 48 percent 'worry most abouj the poor quality of products- 

44 percent^are most concerned aboOt misleading advern:is^ing. 

" 38 percent worry most'about the poor quality pf service and 
repairs* • - ' - \ , . 

"trises'Vmajor decisions of various stages of lif€, ^ . . 

^ *■ • ' ' 

At different stages in "the life c^cle, .people "probably face 
vari6us sorts pf crises or major decisions. For example^ a child 
in school must decide ,howniuch he or she wants ^to study and, later, 
what' course of study to^choose in brder to .prepare 'for a selected , 
vocation or career. A Ijigh school 'graduate .decides ^hether or not 
to Continue his education. A young aduft.may be faced with 
supporting him or herself, choosing to marry a certain [jerson, or- 
deciding to have children or not. Parents with 'children at-,home . 
may need to decide about giving_ their chtldreq'an aTlowahce, 
whether or noi; to savrj^fcey.fqr 'qollegej, hoy mueh^{if any) .in-' 
surance to buy, or abouTVentifig or buying j I'ar^er place ,tj3- Ti-vSl- 
DurTTig ■mi'dclle age, a person may be faced with tha*^eci'^i^nU)f ^ 
returning to the ranks of the employed after ha\ritig "^l^^ ^ fimUy, 
what to do with an elder! y*parent who is- infirm, or how to plan 
his* estate. An .aged' person .may need to decide how much of a 
Itmited 'income to budget. for groceries i!/l)Ow to best ^ope with an 
illness, or how to know the most reliable source from j^hich to 
purchase a hearing 'aid. ' ^ , ' 

And these are only a small^ sample of the kinds of situations ^ , 
that people face every day.. / n ' . ^ . ; ^ 

^ -Reviewing the ways in'whicb people spend, their; time-and mpney/ 
^which problems can be comfortably handlisd in a grolip situation, /. ^ 



and some major decisions or crises that arise in a lifetime can 

provide a consumer education workshop planning group with some ' ^ 

k ' ' ^ . ' , . ^ . ' , 

ideas of topics for the workshop sessi9ns* • ' ' 

Relow is a list Sf- topics proposed for one C-C-E,A, workshop: 



High Cost pf^Bejiaj^ing (Funerals) 
Estate Planning and Wiljs 



Shopping for Foods ' . 

Cu^lti3^ergy Bills 

Better Business Bureau 

House Repairs 

Food Buying Cooperatives 

Woman's Rights 

Buying the Right Drugs at 
' the Right Prige . ' 



Purchasigq and Preparation 
of SeflljFoods^ 



""Credit ,Ra tings and Where They 
OV.iginate 

Local Consumer Protection 
* Boards * ^ • 

How to Evaluate Nursing Homes 

Tenant-TandVord Relationships 
■* ft ^ 

Shopping for Credit*/ 
Buying a Used Car 

x 

Home Gardening 

Retirement Planning . 

How to Complain (includes the 
role of the Virginia Office 
of' Cofts^umer Affairs) ' 

Choosing, a Dentist • 



ASCERTAINING COfWNITY CONSUMER EDUCATION TOPICS 
As we come to this^area of ^selepting topics, it becomes more evident that 
we must think S*n .terms of the user and of his needs. How to establish the 
consumer or the user needs presupposes that we do know our potential com- • 
munity (target market). Having established the Audience or C9mmunity of 
potential users, we then proceed to ascertain the possible topics • This can 
be done in terms of money expended, time expended, felt needs,, life cycle^ 
or some variation of these- For simplicity's sake, let us utilize felt 
needs or problems.. We might ascertain these by a) modified Delphi method or 
ll(i!^als,'* 2) modified brainstorming procedure, 3) surveying. 



utilizing "in 
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methodology,. 4) consupier if anel or 5)« some combination^f th.ese* In reality,* 
we generally- utilize parts, of, al 1 of these. . 

The modified Delphi method (.remember th.e Greek oracles) would be to 
interview (personaTly,* by telephone, or by mail) those individuals you feel , 
are most knoWledgeable-about th-is group- for the key problems that they feel 
thisgroup faces. First, c&refully establish what you want to do and the 
reasons for asking their participation. ' You may care to have-thera give 
problems both a/definition and a tentative ranking of importance/ With most 
Delphi methods, Vou reoccunringly poll the experts as more Rnbwle'dge 
generates to have their further reactions. Generally, th.e information 
must be assembled, clarified and consolidated by one analyst between 
rour\ds«. Generally, the' r,equestioning of the experts becomes more pointed and 
structured over time. Often this gfoiup may include persons who will care to 
participate* in CCEA at a later date. 5 , ^. ' ^ 

* The modified brainstorming procedure is fash'ioned after *the procedure 
promulgated by advertising executive Alex F. Osborne -of BBDO, and now has itsi 
own Creative Educatidp Institute at the University of Buffalo (now SUNY- ^ 
Buffalo). ' ^ ' . 

Brainstorming, consists of allowing persons without inhibitions to look 
at older problems or topics with the hope of gei)erating as many ide^s as 
possible about a givea subject. You might be asked to think of all possible 
uses 'of ^iofilm, or how could we improve downtown parking: Osborn's rules 
for brainstorming 



1, ' Criticism is ruled out. Adver'se judgment^f Ideas must be withheld 

until later. ^^'^^ 

^ ' ^ • * ^ / 

2. fr;eewheeling is welcomed, The^ wilder the idea, the better. It is / 

. easier»to tame down than to- think up, 

. 3, Quantity of ideas are wanted. The greatfer the number 0/ ideas, /the 
more the likelihood of useful ideas, ' ' . \ 



\ . ' ■ . ■ . . 8 
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4. Combina^tion an(Limprovements are sought. " Participants should suggest 
how ideas of others can be turned irrto bejtter i'deasTor how two or • • . 
more ideas can be joined in still .another idea^J 

GeneraTlj^a group is assembled in a relaxed -environment with (1)" one or 

more secretaries appointed, ^(2) the f'ules explained and (3),*the subject 

described.. It is hi^Hty important that the rules be followed,^ particularly, 

"rule 1. You desire creativity and any criticism, implied or verbalized, is 

counterproductive., .Most persons have difficulty getting away from^'^critica] 

thinking at first but gradually become prolrfic and at ea^e wit(j| the concept 

of brainstorming.' Brainstorming groups can be any size but generally it is . 

consider^ better to have groups, from the s-ize of 5 to 15. Time cao vary but " 

•t •< * • 

often it is used from 15 to 40 minutes on the f irst^encounter with the topic 

' . ^ ^ ' . / ^ ; 

being changed if^you wish to continue the same group. Some groups use "stop' 

and gQ" with three minutes of talking and then five^minutes of time for 
"incubatio/of ideas-" • ' ^ « jj 

r ■,.'// 

Generally, subsequently, |the group secretaries prepare a typed l-tst'of all^ 
ide^ suggested before and afterward with room for additions, Then,'^the chair 
man edits and classifies the-ideas within logical categories. Then, another 
•session is ^e4d to further'brainstomi and then ^o select those ideas most 
promising. • * , ' ' . • ' 

Consumer Sounding Boards : . - 

■ ■ — jj*^^ 

^e method of finding o^ut -.consumers' needs aad/or desires has been to' 
ass^ffib^e small groups of rather typical or representative consumers to find 
out how they view products and services.* Used both by industry and by govern- 
ment, Jthe questioning could be over a' product, a service, or a need. For 
example, the mak^r of |f:6se, spray might assem1?le a groiip of rose growers. 



-^Adopted from Osborrn A. F., Applied Imagination . 3rd Revised Edition (New 
York: Charles Scribner and Sons), 1963,. p. 156. 




Utilizing^art indirect approach, they might ajik about the following: how , 

many rose p^lants do you ,have, where and when did you purchase the plants, 

do you buy fertilizer and insecticides from- the same place, when do you 

'spray, hqw .clb you spray, how often,, what methods do you use to keep down 

insects, what are the problems you have, what would you like in the way of 

products not now available, etc. The. same procedure has been used .for goods 

such as women*s dresses, services such as col lection/ of garbage, police ^/^ 

protection, etc., and.oth^r intangible\\^ch as a life insurance pol icy. 

Nominally, a history is made of the product or service being used, the 

purposes intended, the experiences, advantages and disadvantages, and the- 

desires, for improvement. Most case studies .when this has not been done 

^ • " •* 

previously Indicate much diversity? between producers and ultimate users. ^ ^ 

Recently, the Nalf^ioga-l 'Bureau of Standards^ has involved consumer sounding 

boards to help establish standards. Often, questionnaires eind taped record^s 

♦areyused to facilitate the' handling of information developed in. a group 

^situation. Those individuals leading the group, often usfe indirect approaches 

but should' have an established agenda^to accomplish. 

In your case, you might ask the consumer sounding boards, to (1) delineate 

V 

eight (or however many workshops you desire) major consumer problem areas and 
rank, them, (2) taking them .individually , wRat are the important parts involved, 
i.^. buying a home might include - condominium vs, townhouses v^r^indi vtdual 
homes, costs - initial and upkeep, taxes, heating, artd others, financing alter- 
natives, uses of realtors, appraisers and others, title insurance or not; in- 
surance - how much ancLwfjat kind, property taxes, ef^'ect on your income tax, 
and other pljases. and (3) what resources are availab'l,^ in the community to 

■ 7 . . ^ ' ^ 

^.McGehan, F. P., "Utilizing Consumer Insights"j Dimensions , National' 
Bureau of Staaidards; "Washington, D.Cj,, pp. 10-12. 
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help the consumer, ^No^^^ that (1) there should be sofne diversity of 

answers as thp panel ^s' not. supposed^ to be homeogenous and (2) the con- 

sumer sounding board is' t'a reflate experiences, attitudes and values 

but does not decide a final workshop'- Their (consumer soundling board) is 

to supply the needed input of consumers;- later you and others must reconcile 

the need with what the workshop ^aa provide- \ - , 

Guidelines for s Series- of Quest-ions ' . ' 

To, be used in developing group discussion of a consumer product brought ' 

V to a Consumer Sounding Board by any organization, ^r group concerned with, 

the development of a voluntary consumer product standard, for performance 

and/or specifications- (Begin with brief review of purposes of standards-) 

1- What is the product (problem), and what is a workable definition? 

■ 2. What is your opinion as to what the pro*duct or service is meant to 
^ - do? ' ' . . 

3- ^ What Is your experience with its use? 

4- What is your experience with its misuse or possible misuse? 

&r What are the factors which affect your choice- of a brand of thi^ 
product? Appearance? Comfort? Efficiency? Durability? Safety? 
etc- ' " " ' * 

ei What would you like to see as an added beneifit in this product? 



hat wpuld be the "trade-off"— increased cost from improved performance, 
better looks, safer use, easier use, less servicing, etc? 

8- Would you accept a higher, price to obtain these, any on^ or several, 
added benefits? Do you believe other consumers would? If npt, why? 



9., Are you satisfied with present labeTing and/or instructions supplied 
with this product? >■ . . 



^Adapted from Guidelines for Standards B>*iefing Seminars/Consumer Sounrflng 
Boards Programs . American N^itional Standards institute, Inc., New York, p. 10. 

(Note: Although this is ^et up for products,' a very similar system could be 
* used for services'^ ^rticularly items 1 thru it) 

9^ . ' 17 



10- HaVe^yocPsuggestipns.for improved wording or improved position.^nd 
\ ' material of label? Dp you wish, as a group, to make a reconmendatian 
• on labels as to size of type, position, and visibility to accompa.ny 
the prpduct^after development of the new standard? ' . 

. , p 

. 11, Which type of standard do you feel gives consumer buye^ ^the most ^' ^ 
practical, help/in selecting, the product best suited to their ne6ds — 
an. overall standard for the entire product or standards used ajs 
measuring sticks to show the level of performance of factors m'akihg' 
lip that product, such as, in a textile, colorfastness, washabilit^ 
or drycleanability, shr?inkage>esistance> 'stretch recovery etc.? : . 

* 12. Invite gro|jp comments, including recommendations , to the committee^ 
Since it js very difficult to determine from tape recordings of 
meetings what recommendatipns have the support af the sounding board 
membership, it is suggested that after discussing each consumer Item 
ihe .leader for the meeting surmiarjze for the group what he or she 
fpels are the agreements of the group, y • ' ^ 

Consumer Surveys , • f i * * ^ 

Dne^oal of mo^t groups is to find' out (1) what are their people's 

problems, /2) what are they thinking and {3) what are they doing. - One \ 

attempt to discover this often used by sociaT scientists is the survey . \ 



method. Surveys often may reveal both events and individuals that ar6 
often overlooked in" the other methods. ^ Yet, they do have many short- 
'comings arid 1 imitationSt First. and foremo^st, surveys are cos^y and 
generally are limited .in scope if they are to be effective. .Collecting 



the data, tabiil.atifig, and analyzing surveys is labor-intensive and cos^tly. 
A good national survey of 1600 respondents will often cost. $75 ,000 or more. 
A surveyor may often spend 3 to 5 hours locating. the respondent for* every 
ho.ur spent interviewing. Aru>tfi§r problem is that many surveys are so broad - 
that they may deyelop more questions and fewer answers than you desire,.^ Be ^ 
certain that you have checked secondary sources to see if the information is- 
not already available.V \^ . ' " ' ^ 

Despite these handicaps, consumer surveys are. quite popular as they can y 
give you a means of seeing the "instant picture" and of assigning priorities^ 
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Sonie groitps have used surveying after a session with their Delphi group and 
their consumer sounding boards. *For efficiency's sake, you must decide how 
~ yoli plan to use the material. Interviewing can help get the public thinking 
and talking about your conferenc^e and your objectives. Alsp, -costs can be 
diminished by use of volunteers^ and by other methods. 

The- Questionnaire Itself : Decide first of all what infdrmation you desire. 
■ Construct tables or boxes where jSou accumulate the information gained - 
' and see how the data is to be used^^i.e. if you only need -toynow whether some- 
body is 65 pr over, b\\t not'whether^hky are 73, you can diminish the .types of 
questiore and answers to be set forth.) Make sure^you know what you want. If j 
location is a factor, ask for it. .Otherwise, ybu may care to eliminate it. 
. Nominally, questionnaires have these charactenstits: 

•1) contain classification data, i.e. age, location, income, spx, etc. 

2) generally have a walk-in statement, that explains the purpose and 
• the - sponsorsf|ip ' ' , 

' 3) opening questions are generally the simplest and must attraaUthe 
' • ^respondent's interest' - ■ ' 

4) will vary depending on whether they are to be used in personal, mail ^ 
or telephone interviews 

%) questions must be- answerable and logical to the respondent: Avoid 
ambiguity..' Don't make the respondents ook had. 

6) arrange the questions so that they do not unduly influ.ence the 
following questions 

7) locate questions which are difficuU in the body or near end of the 
questionnaire ■ : . , , ^ ' 

' .8) if necessary, use several questions inst^pad of one 

f .9) be'qertain to have a good closing which represents that. you appreciate 
th^esffondent's endeavors and reinforces- thft^opening walk-in 
statement / ' ' 
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^ 10) questionnaires shbuYd be simple, easy to answer, easy to record the 

. answer, and' lo^jira 1 1 / dirorf . * ' 
^ . ^ ^ • 

11) regaVdless of its apparent c]arity, pre- test any questionnaire 

We^^re enclosing a .questionnaire in the* appendix that we have employed as 
a sample. • . 



Sample or Ntft : , Stratified samples are often more relviable than complete surveys 
at the populatjdfl. Yet in. this worJc, we h^itate to advocate a strict sampling 

procedure. Most basic sampling or marketing research books will tfell you how 

> ' . 

to design and pull a scientific survey. We hesitate to db tf)is,'as we think 
this survey should be used more as an indicator and not as a strictly scient'if^ 
statistical device^. 

, The house|iolds interviewed should represent or indicate something. \ Hence, 

whatever you study you should l<eep a;, good record of who ybu sampled. Be parti- * 

cularly cognizant of different age groups and other cla'ssificatlons.. 
Many researchers to simplify their sampling problems will^nt^rview ^ 

wjthiria block^or geographic area. You may care to follQw this practice. 
Many larger cities will already have census block data fi^gures which can . 
aid you in "regard to- numbers, family sizes ai^liges (some census da'ta. is old 
i.e. 1969, but it. does give you a starting point.) ' 

Our suggestion is that. you decide on your manpower situa^tion -and then 
decide on your method of picking interviewees. If you have aHarge group c ' 
of senior citizens and/or dt business education class, you may cAre toi)ick 
a rather large sample. Also, the method used will diccite the ^numbers. For 
example, if you utilize free telephone operators, this may set a number^ ' ' ' 
whereas if you mail' out questionnaires, the cost of j»ail inq and jreturning 
the questionnaire may decide a number. Personal interviewing is considered ^ 



the most reliable but it also, has casts and time involved; Md.ny. grqups are 
trying combinations of the three methods -^telephonfe and mail ^''^Vsonal ijiter- • 
view and mail, and an individual dropping off the questionnaire and pfcking 
»it up. All of these methods have their» advantages and/ disadvantages' as dis- 
cussed below, ' x ^ « 

^Methods : Personal interviewing has the advantage of high acceptance, one tan . 

'ren^,ily observe intensity and quality of answers^ can often hold the interviewee *s 

attention^^for a longer period of time but tends Xo be the costliest and the. ^ 

interviewer can more easily bias the responfdent, t> o 

Telephone interviewing has 'the^advarttage of being cheaper, able to reach 

^ " ' ' ' h 

people easier from a distance, can keep calling back and hence less cast, and^ 



enables one to terminate an interview easier. Disadvantage^^^'wouTd include 
(1). interviewer can more easily bias the respondent and {2) this is costlier 
than mail Questionnaire, • ^ - . . ^ 

Mail questionnaires are often considered the cheapest of the three method^ 
when interviewers are paid, el iminate the bias, of an interviewer, can readily 
relK:h both ruraT and distant points ^a^nTcan be answered at the. convenience of 
the recipient. Conversely* it has the disadvantages of often the smallest ^ 
rate of acceptance, does not allow for any reentry if the individual does not 
understand the question or the answer and may raise questions of the group 
interviewed if the response rate is very low, i 

Interviewing: Pracyically all persons can become good interviewers. Gene- ' 

rally, {he two^ hardest hurdles are (1) lack 'of confidence. and (2) controlling 

inteVvi ewers so they do not bias the results. Confidence is more a factor^ of 

(1> experience and (2) belief and knowledge of the survey. Good orientation 

» 

will aid greatly ^ gaining cgnfidence and also, in avoiding bias. • Most 
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' interviewers on short tierm assignments of this nature will key or-reflett • 
the Reader. If you jndicate- the seriousness of your pyrpose and you-f^low- 
^ up by reading the questionnaires- and debriefing the i nter^vi ewers you will ' 
^find mit interviewers will follow directions. Interviewing in person an^ by • 
telephone is demandirtg work and its arduousnejs should not l>e undere'stimatecj. 
Knowing the questionnaire and gaining self confidence .^ire quite crutiaUVole^,: ^ 
playing and orientation, plus careful, first week supervision^ will .t^elp 
ifimeasurably. ' " - ' . * 

, ' , t> ^ r jtCl^ 

As much as possibte, w§ have trained our interviewers to be quietly aggres- - - 
sive witfi the imperative that-they are the interviewer and that we desire the 
public's response,' not the interviewer's response. A ^^''interview .is much ^ 
. like a ping-pong game with^one asking the question ^nd the other answering ^ 
the question/* Be extremely hohest in any commun ideation given to the^ijiter- 
viewee. In no case, promise anythj^g that you do iTtbt /e;^pect :to produce. ..' 
■ ' Often, the hardest job i's not to get involved in matters not pertinent to the 

Study. AjiotheJ difficult job in interviewTTig-is terminating the interview. ^ * ' 

Why do peoplL like to^be interviewed despite all the fVauds and'misstatements • 
^ sometimes iny(^ved in pseudosurveying? Human beings are t^asically social w 
V animals and it is difficult to resist communicating iabout oursel v^'and 

i 

helping other/s. * / 



One cautioX - we have found better and more interviews can be accomplished'*' 
when the intervi^er and the interviewee do not know each other. lis" 
difficult to tell your grandson that you ar^ having money t|oubl^|ind^that , ' 
'your gall 1 bladder has flared up! 
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Conection and taHulation :^ The method of collection and tabulation shoul<J be 

' ~ ^ ' ^ ' . '1 

decided on before going into the field. Generally, you wilKwant to check ' ^ 

all questionnaires shortly after receipt so that any deficiencies can be 

cleared up with the interviewerr Mentioned earlier was that you should have » 

\ ' • • * ' - ' ^/ 

decided on problems to be solved and the type of. answers (such as arge group^ 

* *" 

priority of workshop topics and' experience) should have been set up pi'^ior 

. - . , ! 

to the'^uestionnaire so that you had the information yoi^ desire- 

Analysis ang/Write-Up : * Since you alrjsady ha\^R^ecided on your target areas 

and the questions to be asked, you have your repoVt/jJSirtially written before 

you accumulate any^data. Statistical analysis, other than simple counts, 

is limited by your available h^lp- , ' ' ' ^. ^ ' 

Most reports follow a standardized pattern'of 1) brt?f summary - not over 

one page, 2) background of problem, i.e. need for consumer education in your 
neighborhoo4,' 3) procedures followed, i/e, sampling, questionnaire usejd, 
collection, etc-, 4) results by various areas or questions, wit;h accompanying 
answers, 5) conclusions, and, 6) recommendations-. You might care to make 
this available to your advisory committee- ^ one-page report to int^iewpes^ 
might'^het their appetites, A short releasie. to media sources wouTd be fruitful 
for keeping attention on your workshop-^ A pre-survey release would i'lso help 
interviewees know more about *the proposed survey and would increase acceptance. 

Many good studtesj^iVI^ show you clues and data that you may n^ have . 
realized ejcisted. '-Don't be afraid'of'^serendipi ty. However, mp^t of the 
knqwledge you^will 'have suspected kjnown before but now you have further 
evidence, ^ ^ ^ 



Thfe real test of t+ie survey is what is done with the data- Hopefully, 
Xp has helped pinpoint who are your target audiences, their concerns and 
'their preferences for the workshop. ^ 

THE WORKSHOP COMMUNITY--SOME TARGET AUDIENCES AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 
^ A community is "a group of people who seem to be' held together 
by certain conwon interests, concerns ,\.con tacts , ^nd feelings of 
attachment to a* given area- It is a cpmbination of both spcial and 
geographic dimensions- It may be large or small _ 

.One of the, first ste|»r in planningi a cjommunity consumer education 
workshop is tojdentify the communities (or groups with common con- 
cerhs) that you wish to serve- For the purposes Qf this booklet, we 
will focus on four target groups that RaVe special Q,onsunier education 
needs: the low income, the elderly, .the black minority and the ■ 
handicapped., The"Office of ConsumerA^fairs'publication,"'An,Apffroach ^ 
to €6nsumer Eduction for Adults," states some characteristics and .. . 
'problems of the first three ^ups mentioned: 

Low Income : Food stamps are commonly used by the low income consumer 
to purchase food. Used", or second-han(i clothing is often bought at 
•budget stores; where sizes may be hard to find and selection, is 
limited. Often, the consumer is forced by >Vf60nfe to live in housing 
that'is crowded, dilapidated, poorly-insulated, and .lacking decent toilet 
and kitchen facili'ties. Most of this housing ts rented rather than 
owned, and some low income consumers do not have a lease or have troublf, 
understandiijg the leasee they do have.* Household furnishings are 
I often of. poor quaVity, re^juiring frequent replacement. Medical and 



■ ^Dyer, Del and Gene McMurtry, 4-H/CRD Youth in Action Improving Then r- 
«nniei. E'^tenston Division, Vi;:^ini a Polytechnic mstitu e and State 
iTversity, Publication 486, Bla^urg, Virginia, Reprinted 1976, p. 75. 
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d'^ntal costs are extremely expensiv(» relative to the -low income 
group's financial situations. " ■ 
Public transportation if i't is available, also poses problems with 
its high .costs, limited spacfe,' and/or inconveniew. Credit is- • 
somethkig practically unknown to this group, and employment is often 
unstable. 

Elderly: Inadequeite nutrition, is a major .problem of the elderly. . 
This can be due to factors such as limiteci income, lack of or in- 
ability to use transportatioii to the grocery, little motivation or 
energy to prepare an adequate diet, and lack of resources (finan- ■ 
'cial or knowledge) to prepare' special diets. Aged persons may^be 
forced not to take advantage of savings through buying in quantity 
because of lack of storage space or a preference- to buy smaller 
amounts. Maintaining housing ca'n also be difficult. A house may. 
become more. than a senior citizen cares to or is able to keep up, 
and housekeepers are often unavailable or expensive. The need for 
health care usually increases with, age. Medicare has helped to al- 



leviate a large portion of these costs for the elderly^ bat %\\ey stil-1 
face 'the medicare application procedure, the possibility of health frauds, 
and/or the choice of a nursing home. Iri adtf^tion to tH€ same trans- 
portation [iV-oblems as the^low incbme, many senior citizens are" faced 
with a service that is inadequate to mefet their special physical needs. 
Blacks : As in all population groups, consumer problems will vary 
gre&tly according to age or socio-economic status; however, this racial 
minority does have some, problems tHat are different frqp^the overall 



Si 

national population. ^« < . 
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A large number ol blac1c5-<ffre; urban dwellersX* They suffer ntore t^an other 
■ gpoups from t^e hardships of re,locating uponj-hping forced to move. ^ 
from the Vun^dwn inner city areas.- Bl^s ^ust often deal with. 
disCririiin'atio'n when searching for bptter housing, apply isflg for. ' \ 
credit,, and fimiing h^al^th d^re. These problems are-geometrical ly 
increased if pov^ty is j>o a factor.' And educational, opportunities 
^ for blacks have traditionally, been faih^below those of other, con- _ 
sumers. (Keep in .mind that blacks >ho 'fit into the other ca-t6g(ries 
discuss^ will experience the problems particular to^that group, also.)^ 
Handicapped : Problems o/ the b^di capped will vary according to. the' 
type of disab^ity. . However, ^^f or the purposes of this manual, 
"harfdicapped" wiHJ)! used .to re^er to physical 'Impairfrients lother than, 

problems with sightaJiearing, or speecTi), especial ly those that con^, 
^ • — • • ^ . .it ^ 



fine the person to\a wheelchair. ^ ' \ . dk\ 
%ne of the' nfain broblems encountered by th^_ handicapped is^at 



of structural t#arrie»\s. For^rsons with 1 i mi t^d 'ambulatory n^eans , 

ngs may hard 



-.---.^^^ railii 



housing -with ramps, wKler doorways)^ and toi 
to find. '^Public buildings (siich as a grocery store, restaurant, * 
courthouse, -or school).lith ramps;, Elevators, and wide^a^king spaces- 
may not exis^Trrhis comrnanity. Sonietliing .as ^mple as a curb at a 
crosswalk could limit a harrdicapped pers<>p'.'s mobility,. ▼ 



J;1osJxpublic transportation services do not*n1ake pr/vi^^ions for 
wheelchafrs, aTSriding in a private car may* re^ijre a n'otfrer- person 

to drive. ■ • _ " . ' 

. EmpTnympnt nppnrtuai tios for fhV handic-flp|-)pd arp another. limited^ 

resource. Not only m^y th'e~ perStTn encounter structural barriers* at 



the' place of prospective employment, but he may also face the problem 
of being passed over in favor of less severely handicapped job ^ ^ 
applicant" if, the employer would even consider hiring a handicapped 

employee. « . ^ 

Dependingon the severity of his impairment, the person could 
possibly have trouble with reaching a wall telephone to dial' it, ^ 
opening a can of food,^r but'toning a shirt. ... 

' And the medical bills, of course, may pose a financial burden . 
on the person and his family. His requirements for rehabilitative 
services and/or special equipment (such as a wheelchair, walker, 
prosthetic, etc.) may be add<it>ional expenses, depending on his 
eligibility for. public assistance. ' f 

' When planning a community consumer education workshop for these 
target groups, keep in mind these generalities 'about each- audience^ 
Methods of handling these problems cdn be ideal topics for. the workshop. 
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WHO ARE THE POTENTIAL SPEAKERS? 
^ ^Before deciding upon a speaker, consider two points— his know- 
ledge of the subject and his ability to effectively communicate 
this knowledge to the workshop participants.. You will probably ha! 
an impressive pool of talent in your locality on which to draw. 
"Business'men, physicians, attorneys, {highy school, teachers..., college 
professors from area institutions, bankers, loca.1 government officials, 
and representatives from-State and Federal agencies^wilT* also vj/illingly^ 
speak on topics., in their areas of expertise. The- Off fee of \ 



\owe, Ross E. and"" Patricia Tresch, Consumer Education Nights, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
rilinois, n.d. , p. 5. ' - 1'. ' 
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the Sut)erintendent of Public Ihstruction, State ,of Illinois, gives 
some ideas of possible topics and speakers^in its publication Consumer 
Education Nights- : . . ' ^ 

' Topics ^ 
Financing a Col lege- Education 



Fraudulent Practices You Should 
Know /About 

Getting the Most From Food Stamps 

How to Buy Furniture 

How to Buy Appliances 

How to Buy a Used Car 

How to Save Money on Clothing 

Steps in Personal Budgeting 

Ways to Save orv Food 

Ways to Save on Auto Repairs 

Ways to Save on Health Dollars. 

^What You Shoiiid- Know About 
Social Security 

What You Should Know About 
Life Insurance Policies 

What You Should Know "About 
Credit 

What You Should Know About 
Home Buying 

What You Should Know About 
Wills and Estates 

Your Rights as a Tenant 

Your Welfare Rights 



Speakers 

Financial Aids* Off icer. Area* 
University 

Federal Trade Conmission 
Representative 

Public Assistance Official 

Home Economics Teacher 

Home EconomT&>4eacher 

Auto Mechanics Teacher 

Home^ Extension Advisor k 

Consumer Education Teacher 

USDA Representative 

•Auto Mechanics Teacher 

Member, Local Medical Society 

Field Representative, Social 
Secyrlty Administration 

Member, Local Association 
of -Insurance /tgents 

Credit Bureau Manager, 



Member, Home Builders ^ 
Association 

Membgr, Local Legal Society 



Legal Aid Representative 
Legal Aid Representative 
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' ^ This is only a beginning list. Using your creative thinking, think 
of -the many people who can be both informative and knowledgeable. For 
example, in buying a home, you can draw on realtors, builders; bankers, 
other financial institutions, appraisers, educators, persons who 
recently bought, byilding inspectors and government officials. Panels 
well managed can bring out diverse joints of views. Remember, speakers 

' often bring their own audience. , ^ ; 

HOW TO RECRUIT AND WORK WITH VOLUNTEERS 
In carrying ^out your Community Consumer Education Workshop, many 
of your most diligent worlcers will be volunteers. Therefore, it is 
important for you to know some general guidelines 'for recruiting and 
wwking with volunteers. Here are some ideas from the National 
Center for Voluntary Action, "ITecruiting Volunteers", pp. 10 and lOA. 

Recruiting* volunteers: 

- Community groups will be one of *your best contacts in searching for 
voluntefii/s. Many of these ^groups will be looking for a worthwhile 
project or may already have special purposes that coincide with your 
projec't. These groups- are numenpus— church groups, high School or^college 
clubs » fraternal organizations, men's and women's service clubs ^ 

retiree groups, professional Organizations, etc. Arid they can -be 
approached in various ways. You could speak about your project at one 
of their meetings and indicate how volunteers can help. You could send 
a letter, outlining your project, jto each president and ask that its 
cor\^ents be shared with the whole group. You could include an announce- 
ment of your project in the organization's ^newsletter and include a 
reqtjest for volunteers. * " v 
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- Public media (newspapers, radio, TV) are another way of reaching potential- 
volunteers.^ {See -the section. Publicity and Advanced Marketing /or 
details on working with the media.) ^his methocl>of appealing for > 
volunteers may be quite effective if accompanied by a story about -your 

project. ' ■ ^ 

- Bulletin boards /and poste»:s placed in strategii areas ean reach selected, 
groups. Consider churches, grocery stores, schools, libraries, banks, 

" barber shops, etc." You should include information about' the volunteer 
opportunities, a brief description of the project and when and how you 
- can be contacted. 

< . . , 

^ Personal contacts, or word-of -mouth advertising, can prove to be 

b 

most effective. "Whether in one-to-one conversation, «ver the tele- 

phone to a friend, getting together in a social situation, in a speech 

to a. group, there is no- substitute fo? personal contact between 

1 . - . 
recruiters and potential volunteers.". 

Working with Volunteers: 

- Upon knowing the person's qualifications, place him in a job that 
makes use of his existing skills.' In^general, he will be'happieP 
knovmjg that he can handle the assigned, task, and you will save 
time in his training &nd orientation. These qualifications w4'll 

usually surface in a conversation. ^ . • 

- Make sure that your volunteer has^ an opporturrity lo gain as well 
as to contribute. Servi.irg his "self-interests" ilsually maintains 
motivation and results in better committee' placements. Make an effort 
to discover any of his "hidden" interests during the conversation. 



1 ' ' /' ■>' 

National Center for Voluntary Action, Volunteer Rectoiiting:.- - Views , 

Techniques , anc} Cqmments , .Washi ngton , D.C. , May, 1974, p. 20. 
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Preside the recrtfit with training, j)rientation, and a "job" descrip 
tion. In these, be sure to 'state exactly what the volunteer jo 
is and explain .wTr^ the volunteer is doing a particular task, 
'this Way,*he can see how-his work -fits jnto the whole, he can be 
more effective spokesman for the project, and he can know exactly 
what is expected of him. ' ^ 

Make sure the volunteer has one supervisbr to whom he can report, \ 
turn to if he has'any questions or problems, and share "success 
stories^ with. This is necessary for. a smooth, efficient operation.' 

See to it that the volunteer 'regularly reports b ack to his super-- 
visor (usually hfs"task force cFairman) in order to appraise tBe 

progress of the project and to help waYd off any problems. 

Reporting can be done in writing, through personal conferences, or 

in. group meeting^. 

It' is also important to keep your volunteer "informed, particularly 
about the project a>s a whole. When kept inarmed, his work w.ilT 
.mean mpre for "him a/d, again, he will *e a better spokesman for 
the j)r eject. ' 

In a nytshell, trei^t''your volunteer as a paid employee. If treated 
as one, he will be more likely to perform as one.. (He may even cal.l 

« 

upon you later for a reference.) 

Above all else, recognize the efforts of your volunteer.' "Since he 
is receiving no money for his work, ".pay" him with a thank-you or 
a figurative pat on the ^ack (such as a personal note, a recognition 
•party, a certificate,^ a letter to his employer, etc.) X 
Remember— without the volunteer , your accomplishments may^ot have _ 



been possible."^ 



f 
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STEPS ToilARD OR'GANI^ATION 



L Select a steering cormittee- . / . 

Systematic planning is a must if th^ workshop- is to be suc- 
cessful, and it is the responsibility of the steering committee 
to see that this plannfng is accomplished. Tbe steering cpm^^ 
miftee's leadership and motivation to carry through the project 
are-, like\vise, important factors for success. Ydur first 
^ task as coordinator pro tem is to convene responsibje persons ^ 
for thiTxOlmi ttee. ' • ^ . v , * 

It is recommended that you select these committee Members 
from within the geographical area that your project will be 
serving, while also making sure that those chosen are familiar ^ 
With community resources that can be utilized for an effects* ve 
workshop program. Committee members should also have a*^feel for 
the consumer problems and concerns of ''the local residents, part#- 
cularly of the workshop's target -audience. - You might consider, 
such persons as human service providers, members of Ipcal consumer 
groups, educators, consumer leaders, ' local government 'officials, 
and service organization members, to -mention a few. , 
Schiller states that ^the appropriate size of the steennq/ 
committee depends in part on the work to be done and the tme that 
• ^ can be,^given by various people. The ideal group is small enough 
to get the job done efficiently, butj't should have an outreach 
to a large influential audience for a multiple-perspectives 
discussion--of the problem." (p! 4) Harris et al. recommend from 
' five "to seven members for a workable steering committee. 

Those invited. to join the steering committee should be contacted 
lij^ividually and, upon their acceptance, should be sent a lettej^ 
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/ infonning them of the time and place- pf the^fjrst meeting, their 

. responsibilities as committee members, and a proposed ^igenda of 

the first. meeting. , . M * , 

' -The specific responsibilities ^fff (he steeringVommf^e include: 

y V ' (1) determining the issue{s) and target grp(!ip(s) to be 

/ addressed by the project, 

, . • {^) determining^ the goal'and objectives of the workshop, 

^ (3) electing a coordinator from the steering committee^ members, 

(4) . leading one of the task forces, 

(5) appointyfg t^sk force members, - , ^ 

(6) reporting periodically to the coordinator, 

(7) serving as liaison among coordinator, other task^ forces, 
^ ^ * and h^stask force members, * > 

(8) determining the exact format of the workshop, and 

(9) promot^'ng systematic planning of thef project^. 

BT Determine issue{s) and audience(s) ^ • 

One of the first tasks of the steering'^committee is /to identify 
the issues of concern for the specific consumer group' with, which 
you wish to deal.' Earlier; we discussed some problems that are 
particular .^o the low irfcome,' elderly, handicapped, and racial 
minorities. We .have alsjo indicated, and hop.efully generated, some 
ideas for workshop topics. After sharing these sections with the ' 
steering commi^ttee members, decide on your workshop's target 
t • audience{s) and choose, tbe topic(s) which will help these/citizens ' 

to deal with their problems. That is; the st(fering committeeSijust 
^ review the consumer concerns* in its locality and con^l^er those 
which will aid th^ target groups in coping with their particular 



problems. 
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To asceKain the consumer problems in your community, refer back to 
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the guidelines on pages '6-17. Hopefully, you have, selected com- 
mittee* memberf^who, with\he he/p of these guidelines, will be 
quite aware of the ^concerns of the ileal target groi>ps. And; 
remember, it is desirable to hear from each member of the 

committee. - : ^ 

If you prefer to focus on target audiences other than the ones 
we have discussed, make sure that you deal with their particular 
consumer problems (which may be the same^or different from those 
on pages 1 7-20) Whichever target group(s) you choose, the-^ 
guidelines for ascertaining their consumer^ problems will prove - 
just^as effective., 

Determine workshop goal and objectives ^ ^ ^ 

Once the steering committee has defieainned the target group(s) 
and problem(s) that it wishes to focus on\ the next s^ep is 1^ • 
decide on the* goal of the workshop and' the objectives for rea^ching 
that goal. This is an important task, since much of the planning 
for and conducting of the workshop sessions will depend on the 
goal arid objectives' of the project. Establishing a goal and objec- 
tives will also be a helpful gauge f(/r later evaluation "of your 
efforts. Share with them your results from consumer groups. 

The goal is the purpose of the workshop project— what you 
want the workshotT to accomplish. 3efore discussing the goal, review 
the consumer problems and needs of. your target group (s)/ These 
will be instrumental in determining* the goal of your workshop. You 
may decide to focus on a problem that is mo^ pressing or one that 
affects alnajority of your target popuUrion. Also, consider the 
amount of time that will be available, at your workshop. You want 
to be sure to limit or expand your goal so^hat it can be ac- 
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complished within the. time frame you are considering.- And/ 
' establish a goal that is realistic. A" reasonable goal (one that 
can be accomplished in "the aTh^tted 'amount of time, can deal with- 
a. problem or meet needs,* and can benefit most of your participants) 
^ is, a good goal. • , ^ 

Objectives are the pathway of achieving your goal. A list of • . 
/ . • ^ - ^ 

objectives will help you to stay within^ the limits of your goal 



while plalahing the workshop, as well as help you t^ recruit groups^ 
and Individuals that can identify with your specific aims, c\^ns 
McATIster. (p. 6) Your objectives, a specific outline of how you 
Intend to accomplish your -goal, shoQld include what is to bedone, 
resources for doing" it, who it will help, and 4:he results that arte 
desired. ^ 

> 

Funding ' ^ . / . ' 

Regardless of the magnitude of your project, sonie funds a?wl/or^ 
services will be necessary to stage the consumer education worksji^p. 
You y/111 need space^ equipm€nt,-dupi1cat1ng services, secretarial - 
services, postage, , name tags, telephbn^^xpenses, travel 'mon^ for 
speakers, etc. Hopefully, the "community" nature of your .project 
will help to defray some of the costs through donations Here aYe 
several examples of resources which may prove fruitful: ' 

- Your own group's furtdsJnay be available. This might be 

" particularly true if your project irjeshes with the speicjal / 
interests of your organization. • . 

' ^••^^ Depending on your audience, you may want to consider charging 
* a registration fee for attendance at the workshop* Bift ^e 
^ careful not to discriminate against those who are not 

financially able/to afford the fee. (One solution to this,' 
"^'^ if your funds are sufficient, might be to offer^scholarsh1j?s 
especially if a meal is served during the workshop^ 

- Another idea is to have two or more, community groups to co- 
sponsor ^he workshopy^. Their .combined resources^ may be. suf- 
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ficient to cover the cost of conducting the workshop, and ... I 
co-sponsorship is a good way for groups to g^in- "conrnu^ty 
visibility,." ^ . • •/ " 

In-kind services are jus't as good as money. Try to. get space^ 

donated from a business or use a coimiunity ljuilding, ^^akers who. 

won't charge, and vai^ious other services from cqnmi|rtity 'groups,^ See 

if a local business or the local chamber of commerce .would care to ' - ' 

offer door prizes and refreshments* \ . ^ " ' - . / 

Elect someone from the steering committee to be the financial ; ' ^ 

^^ • . ^ ' ' \ ' 

coordinator, • This person will need to keep accurate records for 

reporting after the workshop is completed. Also,,, draw up a budget 



for approval fe^^^^the. steering committee. Th^s'fe tasks need to be done 

before any money, is handled.' ' ' ' .* ^ 

L. Determine workshop format ' . * ' 

1, Date and time ^ 

' ^ ! • ' ^ 

When selecting the exact date and time for your workshop, 

keep your, target audience in mjfid. Schedule it a^t a 'Con-' ^ 
\ venient time for your audience; and av^d selecting a date; . 

that conflicts with other community events,, §uch as. ball 
games, evening church services, weekend holidays, etcf. -The- 
• .anx)unt of time for the workshop depends upon'the travfel dis- 
tance^ involved for the participants and. the^workshop topics, - 
Allow some time for the participants to get to know eSich 
other and 'to talk to the speakers. And above all, aTlow» 
sufficient time for planninj^i _ < 
Workshop session topics y ^ 

Your goal, objectives, and the'needs of' your tai^et 
audience are the factors on which to base the decision of the 
'sessions to be X)f f ered at the workshop'. 
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The steering conmittee should design tentative workshop 
titles that are interesting ^nd informative. The titles are 
what prospective^Mirtici pants will use to gauge the rela- 
tivity of thVwrkshops to their problems, tfften, multiple , 
workshops will help. These titles can also generate excite- 
ment about attending, ' • - . 

Design of workshop ^ t - ^ 

The workshop design will depend on the-4mount of time 
allotted and on the subject matter presented. The critical 
element to the success of your design is allowing enough 
time for the audience's involvement.. Their involvement 
increases their stake in, ownership of, and practice of 
the presentations. Ways to provide an opportunity for 
audience, involvement include: 

- small 'group discussion after the speaker's presentation; 

- panel discussion, after which panelists lead small 
group discussion; and 

- role playing by audience members, whereby skills 
presented in the speaker's address are practiced. 

(For a more detailed discussion of involvement, see Section 
B, Informal learning, on pages 47-48.) 

Schiller (.p. 7) shares with us an example cHt~aj(tQrkable ^ 
design that depends, as suggested earlier, upbn^the time 
allotted and 'the subject matter presented: 



Pull H;iv 


" Af tprrtnnn-Fupni nn 


Fx/pni na 




r and, Panel with Various Pers 
- 4:30-6:00 

(ft 


pectives^-^ . 
7:OMl0O 


Lunch N^. 
12:00 


Dinner 
6:00-7:00 




Workshop Sessi 
.1:30^3:00 


on(s) with Resource People/Speal^ers . 

• 7:00-9:00 1 - 8:00-9:00 


Wrap- 

3:30-4:00 


Jp/Review/Total Group 
9:00-9:30 . 

— — i ■ k * 


9:00-9:30 



Organize for ef;fici.ency 

~ Up to this point, the person or group who initiated th€! project 
probably has been the coordinator pro tem. It is now desirable 
for th^- steering comni'ttee to elect a permanent coordinator and 
recorder. (The remaining steering coirmittee members will be expected 
to head the task forces.) The project initiator may be elepte(J * 
coordinatoJL, but this is up to the- steering committee. . . 

The permanent coordinator has the responsibility of meeting ^ 
periodically with the task force leaders, either individually or 
as a group. He also must maintain a' good information flow among , 
the committees, be prepared to help resolve any problem? that may ' 
arise, oversee the progress of the planning and implementation 
phases, and help^in the evaluation. ^ 

The rec$i^er's responsibilities include: (naintaining accurate 
recordsy pf mee tipg proceedings,, distributing the meeting 
recommendations to all committee'^ members, arranging meetings and 
sending reminders to all members. • ^ 



As previously mentioned, the other steering cpimiittee members 
will be expected to head t^ie-task forces. .These will probably 

include: speaker task forc^ 
\ " space/ equipment/meals task^force , 

publicity task force 

invitation/registration task force ^ 
' evaluatiorr task force 

* * 
When members have selected a task force to lead, they may begin' 

recruiting persons interested in working on their comidtee. The 

leader of each task force should select a recorder and set a meeting 

time for the group. Each task force should 'function on its own 

schedule. However, these individual schedules should be in cooperati 

with the entire project, since oftentimes the progress of one task 
force depends upon the work accomplished by another. 

The responsibilities of these tesk forces will be discussed 

•I 

throughout this teXt, and a checklist of duties can be found in ^ 
the appendix, for easy reference. ^ • ' 
Approach speakers/session leaders 

The task of finding- speakers or session leaders needs to 
be accomplished fairly^early in the planning stages, since much 
of the publicity depends on tl?is. Following are some guideTin^s 
for completing this task. , • 

The speaker task force, as well as all other .task forces ^ i 
should be informed of 'the plans to date, such as the terget group(s), 
workshop design, session topics, goal , and objectives.. With these ^ 
in mind, the entire membership should be offered a chance to express 
suggestions. 
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^ Whei) generating ideas for pigtential s^eaker(s), members shauld 
consider his knowledge of' the subject as welt as his ability to 
communi^te this knowledge in an understc^ndable manner. Task force' 
members should also be aware of the potentia-l speaker's viewpoints - 
on the issues. The^design of the workshopyCdiscussed on pages 
30-31) may determine which speaker§:.tb choose; e.g,* you want to 
choose someone wtio feels comfortable in a* panel . si tuation qr someone 

^ ft ' 

who will not hamper group participation. In other words, try t6 
involve a speaker whose own goals can ^ achieved,' as we^l^^i^hos-e 



of the workshop project. - , ^ - " 

Jssue^yourxtnvitations^as soon as possible, and request a prompt^ 



reply.; You' may invite potential speakers by phone or in writing, ^ ^ 

but be^sure that they receive the, following information in wntirrg: 

conference location (obtained from space/ equipment/meals task forceK" 
date, time,'>w9d planned diira ti on*; , conference goal 'and Objectives; 

type of audience expected; workshop design; exact nature of the* 

subject he will be covering; arid the exact feeTif anyi you are ^ - 

offering. Y^also need to ask if he will be* dtstributing any 

handouts; and, if so, who wil^be responsible for duplicating . , ^ 



them—you or he'. Remember to inquire about any special^eds 
for his presentation--audio visual equipment, blackboardy, etc/ 
(This should be shared^^ith the space^equipment/meals t^ force so 
thlrTarrangements can be made to have special equi'pment 4vailaWe, J - 
For the publicity committee, yoy should request his vita and . ^ 
picture; and send his name and accurate title to the invitaWion/ 
registration task force. 1^; ' • \. ^ 



Once he has cotmitted himself , .send a letter of confirmation, 
thanking him for. his' acceptance and verifying such information as 
location, date, time, and special needs. 

H. Arrange location/special equipment/meals 

Handling the physical arrangements of the workshop is the duty, 
of the space/tequipment/meals task force. This task force must be " 

' a'ware^of the plans thus far in order to find facilities to 
accommodate these plans. That is, before choosing a location, 
this task force must know such things as an estimate of how many 
participants to expect, how mainy individual rooms will be necessary 
/foe- conducting separate workshop sessions, and the date and time 
selected ^for the workshop. Of course, this means the task force 
must establish criteria for the facility: being- available on the 
date and time selected, being large enough to accommodate the an- ^ 
ticipated aucfience, h3ving?^one room or auditorium largJsjai^oug 
for total group sessions, and having enough smaller rooms for 
individual workshop sessions. (It is not.advisafele to hold these 
individual workshop sessions at the same,timi6 in different corners 
of a large room,) Also, keep in mind any spetial needs of the • 
participants. Forexamplei if your targfet group is the elderly ^ 
or handicapped, make easy access-one of your criteria (i.e., don't 
decide on a loe^tion only accessible by twenty steps). Once these 
criteria are known, the task force can seti(§t Jto choose a location 
■for the workshop. ' (Again, hopefully, the "community" nature of the 
4)roject will result in no charge' for the facilities.) Check 
first on facilities that may be available from the sponsor. If - 
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this doe^s not prove fruitful, check out community buildings such 
as churches, banks, schools, or community centers that would meet the «- 
criterja established. If still unsuccessful, the task force may 
need to approach conference facilities', such as hotels or 
motels. -Budget constraints must be uppermost in nfind ff facili- 
ties are rented. . Once the location is' chosen, be sure to share 
this information with other task forces (especially the publicity 
task force), and get a confirmation! of the reserva+'ion !n 
writing. It also might' be a good idea to' ask for a map or, at 

least, directions. """"^ 

"^ny special equipment needs should also be handled by this 
task force. One responsibility is to work with the speaker's 
task force to learn of the. needs that the speakers and workshop 
leaders might have. These could include audio-visual equipment, 
^ screen, easel, blackboard, podium, etc. Th^ task force should 

also be fajjiiliar with the room set-up that the speaker or 
leader desires and arrange chairs and tables to suit, his needs. 

It is desirable to choose a iLation that owns this special 

equipment; but if this i% not possible, try to borrow w^at you 

need from schools, community colleges, or other' area organiza- 

* . » 

tions. » 

If the workshop is ^signed to iklude meals, sever*al alterna- 
tives can be considered by the task forCg. Participants could.be 
asked to bring sandwiches, boxed lunches could be ordered, or 
meals could "be prepared at the facility. If you decide to have^ 
group meals, aseparate dining area should'be available so that 
table setting and clearing would not interfere with the program. 
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Should -the budget allow, meals could b^e subsidized for particj- 
pants who have limited resources. It would be feasible to 
let the participants have meals on their own, but more people are 
likely to stay for the afternoon or evening sessf.on if the meal 
is provided at the site. Whichever alternative you choose,, be 
sure to announce meal arrangements in the workshop literature so 
that participants can budget their expenses in advance. Be sure 
to confirm in writing lany meal arrangements that are made with 
the facility, and set a cut-off date for refunds to participants. 
For an evening-only workshop, plan time for a coffee break and 
group interaction, ^ * ' 

Build mailing list of invitees/prefDare invitations and pre- 
registration materials > 

The i-nvitation/registration task force is responsible for 
devising a mailing list of prospective participanti"! Trrmaking 
their initial plans, the steering committee njay have begun a list 
of individuals or groups to involve; if so, the invitee list could 
be built on to thisr The list should include community leaders, 
organizations and agencies catering to your target group, volunteer 
groups, educators, media representatives, and especially individual* 
members of your target group— perhaps the clientele of your 
steering comnittee and task force members' It is the responsibi- 
lity of the invitation/registration task force to build this list 
.to its fullest potential, while keeping in mind the physical con- 
straints of the woi^shop facilities. A good way to avoid over- 
ading the capacity of the facilities is to \ssue invitations 
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periodically* That is, you do not need to have a complete mailing^ 



list before mailing Invitations and pre-reg1strat1on matei^jials. 
Future invitations can be mailed ^as the mailing list is expanded 
and can be gauged'by the number who pfe-register, ' 

The invitations themselves should include information such as 
the. name and purpose of the workshop, vs|ien and where it is. scheduled, 
directions, speakers' names, topics of workshop sessions, sponsor s 
flame, deadline for pre-registration ; any fees, and workshop agenda. 

It is. very desirable to mail individual invitations and pre- 

reg^istration materials to those on your. list. However, if the 

mailing cost prohibits this, consider printing these in the local, 

newspaper (while working^closely with the publicity Ijtask force)* ' 

and distributing them through other agencies. Or, if\ou know of 

organizations that publish a newsletteV, ask abdjjt including an 

invitat;^eirand pre-registration form with the next mailing. On the 

invitation, you can ev^n ask for the names ^f others interested 

in the topic. Depencfing on the number of replies from- each of ^ 
these methpds, you fltn determine the most effective way for 

issuing future invitations. ' ' • 

Workshop day (or night) will proceed more smoothly, if pre- . 

registration i'S encouraged. The pre-registration materials should 

include information about the participant, such as his name, 

address, phone number, occupation, workshop choices, and a placa 

to indicate meal reservations (if a meal will be' served). Include 

a cut-off date for refunds, name of the pef^son or ^organization to 

whom checks should be. made payable, and a deadline for pre- V 
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'registration. Be sure to indicate a return address. Anf member 
■of the invitation/registration task force could agree 16 receive 
these, and he should begin a registration list as soon as the 
forms «tart coming in. (This registration list will be used to 
check-off participants' as they arrive at the vyorkshopl The task 
fgrce will also need to make name tags from this list.) 

Where meals are to be served during- the workshop, be sure to 
keep the space/ equipment/meals task force >ipdated on the number 
of participants indicating they would like a meal reservation. 
Fee payments that are received in the mail should be given to the . 
financial coordinator, who should send receipts to participants . 

>/ho have paid. • ° 

If you plan to waived fees^for some -participants, you may want 
to include a separke form for this purpose. On this form, you ,. 
would need to obtain" the person's name, family size, income, and , 
any other information you see necessary for deciding if the person 
should be granted a fee waiver (such as age, employment stafus, 
etc.). Be sure to' indicate that this information will be 



handled confidentially. These applications- for a fee waiver 
should be returned to the invitation/registration task force. 
Based' on criteria that has been^pre-determined by this task force, 
the decision concerning the fee waiver should be reported to the- 
applicant as s6on as possible. 

If inviting low-income persons, you may need to consider some_ . 
alternatives to thei-r stamping a pre-registration mail-in form. 
' You could include a self-addressed, stamped envelope; however, 
this could prove to be costly. Forms could be collgcte^hrough 
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agencies or organizations having the same target group. Thes^e 
1 would need' to be gathered periodically by a task force member* 
Telephone pre-registrations could be accepted? however, a written 
form is pr^eferable. If none of these metHods'seem feasible,^ you 



•7 may decide npt to have pre-^regi strati on if it will interfere 

the response from your target group. Just keep in mind that pre- 
reglstr'atiori does make for a smoothei^ registration time at the workshop, 
^ and it doe{ allow a chance to consider requests for'fee waivers. 
\ When timing the distribution of invitations and pre-registration <• , 
materials, be sure^ to allow'^a realistic amount of time for output 
and feedback. ^ "Serfd these materials with enough, lead time for the 
publicity to have b^en initiated, the information to reach the 
invitees, the invitees to make* arrangements to attend, any fee ' 
^ waivers to be cpnsidered, the pre-registration materials to be' 

returned, and for additional invitations to be issued if the response 



\ 



.is low'r^ As you Qan see, the, timing of this* task' force will 
depend largely on the size of the workshop, with smaller-capacity 



Use of thern&Ss 

The, success of this workshop will greatly depend on its ability 



workshop projects requiring less lead time than larger ones. 
PUBLICITY AND ADVANCED MARKETING ■ 

/ 

lop will greatly depend on its abili' 
\o"^develop a positive public awareness of its work. Publicity ^ 
advance marketing is the mechanism through which most of the com- 
munity^is- acquainted with the'workshop's purp'o§es. ' , 

A ^heme can be quite useful in stimulating the interes.t of yqur 
target^roups (low income, elderly, and. raercil miftorities). But for 
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the theme to be effective, it ^ the program must be based on the . 
needs of your target audience(s) in 'terms that Ihey can perceive. 
The theme of this workshop should reflect those problems which your, 
target groups are finding most difficult to cope^with* 
; ^ While today's family is troubled, it is also strong and resilient. 
For most families, uncertainty and concern for the future haven/ t' 

caused just a^ "live only for today" attitude. Instead, it has created 

>* 

a desire to learn how ^o cope with today and prepare for tomorrow* 
Your workshop will be addressing these objectives. Therefore, it is 

these objectives that an effective'^'theme can be based on. The 
theme or themes should be in terms that the audience perceives^- 

Hitchhiking with established groups/programs 

In developing an effective pujzHic: relations strategy, the publicity* 
task force ^ho/lild make use of/certain available^ resources. In any 
community, you will usually fSnd an attitude of willingness to help 
volunteer organizations. The l^cal media (radio, T.V. , and print) ^ 
wtll ^usually be willing to offer' constructive aclvice on the type of 
publicity you need. An interested corporation executive might be able 

to render the services of his comfiany's public relations department. 
AdyertiSing agencies 'might voluntarily assume publicity programs - 

y^^r local non-profit organizations. A local college migfit provide 

able assistance. Local organizations (Jaycees, Lions CTub, Toast- 

mastePs, etc.) can be useful in promoting your workshops. Finally, 

children ar^e often eager to help paint posters or distribute flyers. 

Don't hesitate to enlist cosponsors of the program. This may 



include di.verse groups such as Chamber 6f Commerce, Extension Home 
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makers, Luncheon Cl.ubs, Banlcers, Garden Clubs, AARP, Distributive . 
Education Clubs (DECA), community colleges, NAACP, Homeowners Clubs, ^ 
Retired Army Officers (RAO), Future Homemakers, religious g^roups. 
Retired Teachers Associations,' 4-H Clubs, union organizations*-, re'tail 
merchants associations, builders associa.tions, county medical 
organizations, credit unions and others- A -group that is^paid to 'do 
ar^pther job can become a volunteer for your group sudi as a realtor 
or a housing (Hl/D)^ off icial , You may have just the^r^ogr^m for a 
non-profit debt counselor, a minister who counsels prospective 
newlyweds, or a financial institution official with prospective bor- 

a 

rowers • . ' ' . ' 

How to get and utilize radio time 

Radio has adjusted to the age of T,V, It permeates eVery segment 
of society and offers varied publicity opportun-i ties/ Racjio is 
frequently underrii.tfitl- because it. lacks the prestige of yefit is 

a medium that reachs vast and varied audiences at small cojts. In 
the hands of creative promoters, radio can. achieve incredible results. 

Since radio stations select theirj«iences, your publicity 

comriittee'can use them effectively in'reaching target groups* Since 

your target group is the family unit, your committee might chose the 

station wi^th the broadest appeal.' While the top 40's type of statioi> 
has traditionally been one that only caters to teenagers, you 

might find a surprisingly large number-of young families (whom 

youare very concerned with) listening to these stations* Don't 

•just go on traditional assumptions as to what families listen to; 

. you need to employ your own intuition of how your community uses 

the broadcast, medium. 
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r Nothftng is as important as the rappprt you can establj^. with 
the personnel who run your community's stations • Commentators/ 
disc jockeys, aRd entertainers often take on public serviqe causes 
and generate considerable gnthusiasm for local' pro jects\ Persuade 
^ the most popular ones to "adopt" your cause- They will a^lsio^look 
out for your interest; for example, seeing that you get your proper 
share of public service announcement' time* And, don't forget to 
provide all local radio stations with every release that goes to 
• ^ newspapers and T.V, , ' 
D. How to utilize print media/newspaper, plant papers J school papers 

"The print media can provide limitless^ opportunities for cover*age, 
if skillfully cultivated. It is safe to say that. newspapers are. the 
most important vehicle for continuing exposure^available to non- 
profit ^voluntary organizations."^ ^ „ ' 

Newspaper editors will generally be' receptive to your plea for 
help- But you must cultivate their cooperation through personal , 
contact. Rmember that even though your PR ^oals are typical of all 
^PR goals,- you have a distinct advantage jn that you, as a voluntary 
organization, bave the right to ask for free space, editorial^ ^(jpport, 

or other' special considerations. A good volunteer PR ^director can 
win an editV as an invaluable ally. ' ^ ' • 

In your r^ationshrp with the local press, your voluntary 
Organizati'on MS other strong points in its favor. S^nce all news- 
papers are' in need of good human interest stories, newspaper editors 



^National Center for Voluntary Action,. Tel ling Your Story—Ideas 
Local Publ i city , 'page 3. ^ 
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^ win usually be more than coop^ative in publicizin^'your acttvi ties,- " 
Your volunteer program is especially suited to the newsman's plight 
in that it is one of the richest s^rtJrces of inforipation cdncerning 
the corrmunity's "good news" (tijie kinds of activities ^t1\at show people 
• helping people), " I ) ' 

Also note that plant or comp^ papep/ can jie-a-^-^d way /for 
^ reaching hundreds or-thousands of people in your community with 
messages tailored to their interests, Schobl ^newspapers wilT-also 
give good coverage to volunteer programs. Advertising can be a 
source of publicity for you. Sometimes depar^tmej^t stores, banks, 
and other businesses and organizations will be ifi favor of gearing 
their ads to your volunteer theme- / ^ 

Remember that good photos can be very useful- in telling your story 

, 'J , ' 

and getting more people interested in 'it, Eitfter recruit a volynteec * 
photographer or elicit the help of a n^spape^^s photographer. ' } 
E,/ How to utilize T.V, ' • ' 

\ Television reaches .mgre^ peo^^e far the fongest periods of time i i - 

eyery level of society than any Qfrhe»^metl|um,, Although, it does offer 
an enormous potential it is extr^l^' diff'&St/lt-to '"develop' creative 
programming ideas to" tap that potential,'" ^ ^^^^^^'^ 




The preceding information on how-to, de^ijL Wjt(i ne|(^per editors 

and reporters applies equally as well to the tteTevision-'s personnel, 
A local station's news director and reporters' shoyuld' be on your 

media distribtuion list for'all releases. Thiy.yil often ericourage 

you to come to them for pre-taped |iews segments. \ • 



1 



Ibid. p. -8. 
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SlnceVcompetition for public service time is usually overwhelming, 
you shqu/d make personal contact with the T.V/s staff members who 



decide on public service scheduling. This will help to assure your 
organization i'ts share of T,*v,^ time. 

, "As a guide to those seeking programming time on locals stations, 

i' ' ' ' 

al T.V. executive offers tfiese straightforward tips: 1) approach 
the right pers6,n in the station (normally the, station manager or 
program director), 2) have a definite plan to discuss, 3) have^n 
.^dea with wide audience appeal, 4) make sure your program ideas are 



within the station's techrffcal capabilities; 5) don't forget to say \ 
thanks."' ^ . - . 

If you are not successful with the commercial stations, don't 
forget to approach the^blic broadcasting stations. Also, if th^e 
is aji operating cable television in your comnunity, it can off^r .wide-/^ 
opportunities for publicity. - . " 

'Note that editors on print media and program directors on electronic 
media are often "gatekeepers;" ask their advise and tieed it. 

STEPS TOWARD IMPLEMENTATION ^ 
A. Confirm Speakers ^/ 

About a^week before the work^shop, the speaker task force should 
^ Nsend a letter confirming the arrangements to each of the speakers 
atid leaders." Tfi>'s letter should include confirmation of the date, 
, , pi ace, time, fees, responsibilities, and any other arrangements - 
previously agreed upon. I^ any of the speaker's or leader's hand- 
..• , ■ • ' * • 
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outs are to be prepared by the task force, these must be 
completed. The task force should also double check information 
-.about the speaker/lewler that will be used in his^troduction, 
and these facts .should be'glven to the person dorhg-the intro- 
duction. » 

B:: Prepane*registration and handout materia-H ' 

By now (about. one week before the workshop), most all of the pre- 

V 

registratiori forms should be in, so you should have a good idea of 

who and how many to expect. The invitation/registration task force 

& 

should now organize for efficient registration at the workshop. A 
list of participants should be prepared in alphabetical order for 
quick location when the participants check in during registration. 
The task iOce should ^r e^r e a detailed agenda for participants. 
Name tags for each particip^lit, should also be ready for distribution 
when they check in.' If the participants are cHvided into smaller 
groups, these group assignments can be noted in the^corner of the 

name tag (i.e., I and II or A^nd B), Any ^acfce.ts of information 
^ (such as agendas, meal tickets, evaluation forms, etc.) should also 
be organized for ea?y distribution at the registration table. 
Blank'name tags should be availa^e for participants Who have" no^ - 
pre-registered (waH-ins), dnd a sheet of paper should be there for 
walk-ins ta sign their^names, addresses,' phones, etc. 

If you have not arranged for pr$-registration, it will be 
'necessary to organize even more for the ^istration period. For . 
example,'you^wi*ll have to have additional people to work at the 
registration (Jesk, and"'you^ wil 1 need to make a registration form 
,or a sheet for names, addresses, etcO for each person to complete 



upon his arrival Name tags should also be used, but each participant 
can prepare his own* Be sure to have plenty of pens and markers 
' handy, / ^ ' 

Make confirmations 'of location/special equipment/meals 
7~The~space7e'4uipment/meals task force should also be making con- 



firmations about this ^ame time. The building, tijnes of use, opening 
and cleah-up arrangements, and equipment use should be double ^ 
checked. If meals are tOv^ ^)repared at trte facility or sent in, 
th€i invitation/registration task .force should be able to tell this 
task force how many meals are. reserved. You probably should slightly 
increase tfii^ number of meal r es erva tions in order to accomodate 
walk-ins; however, some of those who pre-rjgistered will not show up 
due to emergencies or last-minute change of plans. Just remember that 
any additional meals mu^t be paid for; (DeperWing on the facility, 
more lead time for confirming the number of meals to be prepared may 
be required,, Be sure'you know this policy and comply witti it.) 
Prepare facfl-ities r - ^ - 

Several hours before the workshop ii scheduled to begin, final 
preparations must be made. I ■ ' 

The registration desk should be in' a conspicuous location near the 
entrance. Where the participants ar6 not familiar with the facilities, 
signs should be posted, indicating directions, to the meeting rp9ms.' 6j 
.a friendly and participative ^reception to your invitees*, as initial 

/ - ' " ^ 

impressions are/ long lasting. If chairs and tablbs are tflovable^ the., 
session" rooms Should be arrail^ed as the leader>r speaker requested. 
Microphone, podium, audio-visii.al .equipment, screen, etc- should be set 
up as riecesfary. Check to see that all the equi|)in|it works: If- 

5ii V 
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a cc<^e break is included in the agenda, these arrangements s?iould ^ 

^be ready to go (coffee, cups, sugar, cream, spoons, napkins?)*- All 

the project's workers should hava on name, tags^ flake sure that 

workers have been designated to greet speakers ancfleaders- And Jceep 

in mind that, even with all the planning and organization before 

the workshop, it is imperative to remann flexible; should last-^fiinute 

changes be necessary, 

Now~sit'back and relax for a while. You've done all that you 

can so far. Your weeks of ^lard work^are about to pa^^ff,. 

, THE. CONFERENCE ITSELF ^ , . ' 

lijiving and implementation still crucial . . 

' After you have 1iad your ^horl breather, it's tifn^to go again. 

Since your speakers and leaders should-^be arriving a few ijiinutes 

early, make sure that someone is there sto meet them and to show, them , 

where they will be peaking, ^ • 
(J * , 

You should have- already checked on coffee, seating arrangements, 

special equipment, rejpstratidn table, etc, to be. sure that these 
mat1?^rs^ are satisfactory, ^ , ' ^ 

Now,*"^ thing to remember is to start on time ! If you are 
b&hind in this area, everythi^ig f^ lowing will be thrown off schedule 
PI ease 'remember that all of your participants, speakers, leaders, and 
workers hftve managed to arrange their schedu'les around this workshop,' 
so^e'leasil: you can do is to be -punctual. In other word^, keep 

to your agenda, ^ . . ■ ^ 

Informal l^rnlng . . . w \ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

The success of your workshop's topic presentations will be 

partially determined by your abilit^L-ie provide an atmosphere con- 
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ducive to informal learning. Participants have to have the op- ♦ 
portunity to -share their identities, coneerns, and ideas in order 
to feel some tnvolvemeht in the workshop's process.. 

There are certain things you ^an clo to TOike sure informal learning 
happens in: your' wor*kshop. You might start off the meeting with an 
icebreaking technique. Have everyone introduce themselves and have 
them ten a few things about, themselvjes they wouldn't normally tell. 

It might also be helpful to divide the workshop into small , groups 
of two or three people.* The .discussion within these groups would be 
recorded'^and then these smaller groups should meet with two other 
•smal4 groups to form mddium groups. The discussion in the medium . 
* groups should be recorded and thpn these medium groups should report 
to the^hole group y^hat information they found. In the beginning, it 
might be helpful to guarantee anonymity in order to assure /free parti- 
cipation by all. If this"; process is done correctly, everyone will 
have an investment in the workshop. It is also helpful to allow the 
whole group to have a question and -answer peripd to^make sure all 
information is understood* and is available^to everyone. * 

Just about anything you can do to make people comfortable and 
relaxed will contribute to the informal learning process. 
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C. Making Murphy's Law work for you 

Remember the earlier warning to remain flexible? Th^s warning 
was issued because of Mi/fphy's Law.. A t)art'ion of this "law" states 
tha^ if anything can possibly go wrbfTg, it will. So the answer to any 

prospective problems Js to have alternative plans. 

1 1 ' 

Sayi for 'Example, that one^of the session leaders gets sick on ^ 

the day of the workshop and can't attend. You could recruit a stand-by 
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leader if one were f^e-arranged. Or, you could combine groups of 
participants, depending on how your sessions are to be run. 

The "main idea here is to make the workshop so informal that any 
problems or errors encountered do not jeopardize the whole project. , 
Publicity at the conference 

If the publicity task force has maintained and encouraged good 
relations with the press, it is possible that some media representatives 
may be interested enough to attend the workshop for publicity purposes • 
This is good.. The more publicity the project has, the more people 
will be conscious of the issue of consumer education.. 

But 'would you feel comfortable wHh the press running around? 

Would you feel free enough to have a ^^^^ broadcast during the 

workshop? Wou^d you be bothered by newspaper people stopping things 

to take pictures? Relax," When the "unreached" public receives this 

information, perhaps they wiTT real ize-1:hat they can have the knowledge 

necessary to deal with their consumer-related' •problems. And this 
increased awareness is one of the major reasons for conducting this 

consumer education project. Therefore, cj^annel this publicity to 
work for you by assisting the media representatives who , are present. 
Have a member of the publicity task' force to^accompany the pres^ and to 

Answer questions. . ^ ^ ■ 

^ Welcome and encourage all the good-publicity that the project can get. 
The unannounced guests ^ ^ 

As mentioned previously, you can expect waTk-ins. (those who have- 
not pre-registered). Some of these walk-ins could be leaders in t|ie 
community,^ such as a local government off icial , an organization" 

\ - • 
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president, etc.. How are these people handlecl--are they given a 
special introduction, are they 'overlooked, or whsVT 

You must be careful not to inhibit the participants- in the work- 
shop,' so it may be unwise^ to make a big deal about these "special" 
unafinounced guests.- However, you do want to promote group i^nter- , ' 
action and^, thereby, the Introduction of your participants. Like- ^ 
wise, the face-to-face meeting of your community leaders and their 
constituents may provide an opportunity for them to exchange points 
of view. V 

Therefore,, it may be desirable to treat all participants equally, 
and let them discover for themselves *(during the introductions) any 
special affiliations. You may, however, want to make sure that the 
press knows of any community leaders in attendance. You might also 
want to extend a personal welcome to these folks, answer any questions 
they may have, and offer them any particular literature that may be 
helpful 1n their decision-making, community projects,* etc. But 
while doing these things, make a conscious effort not to (Q&ke other 
participants feel unimportant. 

\ r V 

Getting feedback during the workshop * - / , , . * 

Getting feedback from^ participants is the responsibility of 
the evaluation task force. This task. force should prepare an 
evaluation form pril|| to the works?hop, and it should be dis- 
tributed whtfn the participants register. Evaluation, jjLOwever, 
may ^)*e accomplished through techniques in addition <to a v^ritten ' 
form. §See the Evaluation Section, beginning on page 52, for specifics. ) 



While evaluation after a workshoi) is a cormion pV^actic^, what 
many people forget is that evaluation can and shoulcSalso be ^ 
carried on during a workshop. While it will t)e too late to change . 

' ' 0 * t 

major plans, many small adjustments can be made along the way to • 
correct problems that appear during the program. 

Everyone involved in the workshop should l^lay a part in the 
evaluatiorv. Feedback is" needjed from the^speakers and participantsCt' 
Their comments c^n help improve on futurer conferences and make your 
experiences genuine learning ones. It might be useful to reconvene 
into the total group and make reports 'of 6ach smal ler groups' evalua- 
tion<. You also might have observers to see to it that all the goals 
are'met. ^ * * 

The -major questions to be asked ||y evaluations involve whether the 
workshop met its goals ^nd, thereby, addressed the concerns ^of tf)e 
participants. In thfe process of .determining answers to fhese basic 
questions; evaluations -can also provide useful information on any of 
the workshop; details— the format, specific speakers, the facilities, 
the atmosphere, the interaction. 

Evaluation is useless", of course, if you 'don't get everyone*s views 

and'if you don't stop to tally up responses. Don't allow just a few 
outspbken persons ''views to dominate. One person may complain 

loudly; the silence of everyone else does not necessarily mean 

agreement with the complainant. 

Furthermore, don't e)(pect everyone to agree on every point. 

The. evaluation responses need to be assessed for value".; You may 

decide, for example, that some things people object to still were 



worth doing because they were critical to -meeting the workshop 
objectives. In other cases, comments may b? invaluable in planning 
better workshops in the future. 

EVALUATIONS--WRITTEN, OBSERVABLE, DELAYED • ^ 

Evaluation : One- basic tenet of good management is to get^^feedb^d^^ ' 

on what you have done, ^^u now^. have spent' a good amount of erfergy 

and intelligence on havvng your community^ consumer education aware- 

ness^workshop. Now like the commarider^of a combat bomber group 'in w' 

wartime, you need to have a "picture" of what has happened by de- ■^^^^ 

briefing your pilots '(speakers) and aerial reconnaissance (siir\/eying 

of participants), "ihe "pict.ure" may be taken immediately by haying 

your attendees "vote". You may later wish to assess if the mission 

had. lasting effect by taking another picture, i.e., h^ow many partici- 
m ^ ' . ' 

pants are doing something about the problems you dealt with. Many of 

these must be dealt with fn terms of your particular problems and 

solutions. Hence any questionnaire will have to be modified to fit 

the particular workshop. ^ . ' . ' . 

Some suggested steps: ' . * • ^ 

1. ^j^lect numerical data^of how many perso/is attended; which ^ 
works-hops^id tli^y attend how many^tayed for t^e complete 



workshop 



ons; 



2. Collect Impressions, i.e.; how many, people asked questi 
were they relevant questions; how many oeople stayed afterwards 
to ask more questions; how many (if any) thanked the speakers for 

•coming and for the gVoup in having the event; how ma-ny people ^ 
(if any) offered their experiences and/or incjicated^how they 
might use their new information. 

3. Ask your speakers for their reactions. Use questions as in 1 . 
^ and 2 but also get their judgment and reaction to the event. 

■ V ' 

4. Collect information from the group by questionnaire as to their 
evaluation ^^and their reactions. (Note our enclosed sample 
questionnaire). 
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Later,' have a meeting with your advisory group and/or the 
group you used as' a sounding, board to go over the information 
fj^om 1 through 4. Their personal V-eactionS 'are also important. <' 

Later, utilize some preselected criterions 'to help decide on 
the effectiveness of ypur program. You might care to ask eaeh 
"speaker to give one or more "action type. of behavior" that they 
would consider'a desirable -type of result. For>«5<ample, .a 
» speaker on food buying might select 1) comparison price shopping 
■and 2) utilizing nutritional labeling.'' The. speaker on ways, to 
conserve energy with Mttlig or no cost might have as his items 
to 1) turn down water heater and 2^ put up, polyethylene ovep. 
windows." By survey methods, 'you c*an find out practices that v . 
have'been involved. Don't forget 'the multiplier affect - \ 
ask if they have talked to fri-ends arid neighbors about the \ 
proposed change. - » . 

• Sometimes, you can find out through secondary sources whether the 
workshop got desired results." if you are teaching people how 
to complain, you mi:ght ask-some iQcaj^reta tiers, the Better 
Business Bureau arid the Office of CSnsumer ^Affairs if there 
liave been any changes. Other criterions mighfbe questions asked 
by prospective buyers of insulation to sellers; usage of non- 
profit financial counselors; usage of Consumer Reports and 
other materials in the public library; any changes" in the usage 
of wills by' lower income people and 'other criterions." « 
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^ Sponsoring Agepcy, Place 

• Date 

- * 

DIRECTIOUS: Please hand this inf oration to the moderator of the last sessibh that you ^ 
' ^ • attend today, d * . • \ 

1. What ov^ll ranking* would you give thj^ conference? 



SUPERIOR 



VERY GOOD 4 




SATISFACTORY 



UNSATISFACTORY 



2. How would you rank the services in eacb of the.loliowing areas? 



A. REGISTRAT3;pN 
•B. HOSPITALITY 
C^ FOOD 



SUPERIOR 

"superior" 



GOOD 

"good" 



SUPERIOR .GOOD 



satisfactory^ 
"satisfactory^ 
"satisfactory" 



FAI R u nsatisfactory 

">AIR UNSATISFACTORY 

"fAHI UNS ATI S FACTORY 



^3. 



Rate the following sessions, that you attended as to theii? degree of usefulness 
relative to helping 70U to carry out your professional -responsibilities (l^Extremely 
Helpful, 2=Helpf,ul, 3=Somewhat Helpful, 4=»Not So Helpful, 5=Unsatisf actory , and 
6«IXid Not? Attend) . ' , 



MoH* P.M. 
- 7 P.M.* 


Parks and Mitchell 
Conducting A Consumer 
Education Workshop- 














• 


Mon. P.M. 


Garman and For^ue 
Audio-Visual Materials 


















Hungatre - Your Food . 






* ■** 










Moit P.M. ^ 
9 pT^!. ^ 


Peery - The High Cost 
of Dying ^ 


















Bass - Landlord-Tenant 
Relationships 










_ 1 




* 



4. Did ydu have^the questions answered or discussed 

for? YE5 N O \ HARD TQ^A Y . 

< COMMENTS: ^ 



t^^ 



came to this conference 



5. ^ As a result of your initiative afi^ from information you*[leamed at this conferenc 
^ what do you pljpn to do as a follow up activity? (For example, putting pliofilm over 

pay windows, comparison shopping for food, using nutritional labelling, having a will 

written, etc.)? ^ . . ' ^ 



^ — ^ — ^ — ^ — — — ^ — 

PLEASE WRITE ANY. ADDITIONAL COMMEN'/s THAT YOU BELIEVE WOULD BE HELPFUL TO THE PERSONS 
WHO PLANNED THIS CONFERENCE. (USE THE BACK^OF THE PAGE IF NECESSARY^.) 




.THE POSP««li(^NCE ACTIVITIES ^ . 

♦ 

Thank-yous 

Thank you notes should be prepared by each task force and sent 
to everyone who made any* contribution' to their efforts. Be especially- 
sure to remember speakers, leaders, and groups/individuals who made ■ 
some donation of equipment, supplies, etc. The project coordinator 
should see, that each member of the steering committee and task forces 
receiyes recognition and a thank-you. 

A thank you note might be the sole tangible reward that some of 
your hardest workers will receive, so do not underestimate its 
importance. • < -, 

Finances \ 

Right after the conference, the task force chaihnen\hou^d send 
the "financial coof'dinator any outstanding bills for paymeW-ATt^ 
balancing l;he books, the financial coordinator should majutain a 
record of- the budget along with any financial recommendations for any 

similar workshop' planning .in the future. • . ; — ^ 

Publicity . * ^ 

The , publicity task force should summarize the workshop highlights 

and take these releases to the media who were not represented 'at the 

workshop. "NThis should be made available for release immediately 

following the wol^kshop, if at all possible, ^herwise, the- news will 

quickly become history. ' ' ' . 

- ■ ' 

If any follow-up activities were planned or reconmended, a separate 
«« . ' 

article about these could' be written. 
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CK Invitation/Registration ' ^ 



^ This task force should compile a final (and accurate) ^ist of the 
participants including names, addresses, phone numbers, and affiliations 
Ideally, you should^ mail a complete iQ^to each of the participants. 
This mailing list should also be maintained for any follow-up purposes 
or any "future invitations. ^ - ' 

What does this mean for -the future]? ^ 

0 No later than two weeks after tl^e workshop, whlT^the activities 
are stilT fresh in peoples' minds, 'the original 'steering committee 
should reconvene for a brainstorming session. At this mating, 
everyone should have a chance to freely state his feelings about the 
"^workshop. Keeping in mifid the resources you had to work with, some 
topics for discussion should include advantages and disadvantages of 
the way in which the workshop was conducted, ways that the workshop' 
coujd have been improved, assessments of the observed reactions of \ 
the participants to; the werkshop, if the target audience was actually 



reached-, and a reyiew of the evaluation forms. Thereby, this meeting 

provides an opportunity for the steering c(5lfnmittee to make a realistic 
self-evaluation of the project. (By "realistic"- we mean not comparing 

tne.project to the way it "could'have been" had you had $50,000 to 

/ . * 
spend, for examp-le.) 

' Out (>f. this brainstorming sessioV) should come ideas for^ follow-up 

activiti^--j_f your group feels that it has a further contributton to ^ 

make to Consumer education. (No two projects will have exactly the 
> 1^ < * 

same outcome; and, in some cases. It may be best to decide for closure 
once the workshop is completed.) Furthermore, anydecisiop concerning 
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follow-up activities should, d^end heavily on the rteedsst#ted by \the 
works'hop participants. Therefore^ after your^eering conilij^tee h^ 
reviewed the project and considered .any additional needs of its 
target audience, it should- ident'ify any follow-up activities that ^ - 
it would be' able to deal with. These coulil include such, things as 
conducting neighborhood sessions explaining how-to repaid a porch, ^ 
?)ublishing a r^^sletter on consumer concerns for the tanget audience,., 
holding additional workshops to_confront problems voiced by the 
participants, or setting up a local consumer-related agency or 
referral ser^yi^e. " . ; ^ 

These are- just a few ideas *frQjn the .spectrum of possible activities 
th^t you can pursue. Considering your owrr coiiitiuility''s rieeds ^nd 
.resources, the alternatives are unlimited. 

^- ' IN CONCLUSION ' . ' 

[he "authors realize that there are numerous contingencies not 
distusSed in this' manual We trust that you and your co-workers on 
this project .are "flexible^ enough to deaLwith these situations ^as 
they arise'. ' ^ ' ' ^ ■ 

Won't you let us know how our suggestions worked for you? please 
let u^ hear some feedback fcom you by writing or calling: . 

■Dr. Glen Mitchell , Project Director ' • 

Consumer Education Awareness Project 
,102 Wallace Annex , • 

V.P.I. & S.U. . . 

V ' Blacksburg, Virginia^ 24061 

' '.(703) 951-5815 ,\ ' ; ; 
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Appendix A 

♦ * , ^ 

VP'I & SU Consumer Education Awareness' Survey 

• ' ' Date ; 

Couri^jror Government Unit 

. — - ^^^^ 

-Please mank_the namber of your aiTswer on the accompa^nying sheet in pencil. 
^ 1. Your sex: ' . . ■ / 

V y I . ' • ; 

1-. Female' 2. /Male n 

1. 16-30 years of age 4. 61-75 

2. 31-45 ■ 5. Over 75 v 
, 3. 46-60 < . ■ ' • 

3. In what type of community did you spend the largest portion of your life up- 
to the time you wer^.l6 yeaj^pf age?' 

^ 1. Large city (250,000 on mor^) 4. Population Center of 1 ,000 to 

2. Small city (50,000 to 250,000) ^ 10,000 . 
'3. Population ffenter Of JO, 000 to 50,000 5. Suburb 
^ ^ - * 6. Rural 

4. In what ycype of community dp you now live? * ' ' ' ^ 
1. Lara^ city (250,000 or inore) 4. Population center'of r,000 to 

. . 2. smaiWuiL^,ooo tor z5a,ooo) " ro,ooo - ' : 

3. Population center of 10,000 tO' . 5. -Suburb " ' \ 
* 50,000. I , - 6. Rural * . - ' 

- \ . / , ' ^ . f 

--mJif^ In the last twelve months^have you l|^en dissatisfied enough with a consumer, 
* ^ problem to act in any of the^ following ways? RatSjLthem as: • 
^1. Yes * 2. No . " 3. Don't know 

A. Written to or contacted manufacturer's of sdTne products of service. 

B. Talked to a ^store mafiager (jfr employee about some product or service. 

C. Refusecf to pay for goods. , ' ^ . . 

D. Contacifei the Better Business Bureau or ^the Chamber of Commerce. 

E. Joined ci consumer group. -/ ^ * • ' ' ^ / ^ 

F. Sought txut 'legal aid concerniq^^a consumer^ complafnt.* • * 

G. Contacted~ your local* exte^nsion office for more* information. 



6. How often do you read^newsq^per ^'nd^g^izine articles ort^Consumers' Problen\s? 
> Would you say jflou dp t+iis? ' . - . * . ^ 



1. ' Often, twi.ce a week or more. C Never', as 'I nefed help in ^ 

2. Once in a wiijje. • ' ^ . reading. 

3. Only' if I happen to run across sometPiing 5. Zero times: in the last year. 
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Don't know. 




y . . . ■ ■ 

7! It 'is illegal in Virginia to turn back the odometer (mileage meter) to show\ 
fewer miles driven on -a used car for sale. 

1, I think this is true/> 3. I think'this is not true. • . * 
-2, I don^t know. » * . . ^ ' 

8. A person signs a written contract to buy dj\ encyclopedia from a door to door 
salesman.' *Under Virgirria laW, tfiis contract cannot be canceled. , ^ 

^. I think this js true. ,3. I think this is not^true. 

2. I don^t know. ^' ^ . ^ V ^ ' 

9* A department store charges a monthly service charge of a month on the 

amount peopl e "borrow , on credit. 'This equals a, cost of 18% a- year. , 

Iv I think thi's' is true. 3. I'think this is not true. 

2. I don't know. , ' . . . ■■ 

10. If you h^ve been denied credit, you have the legal right to be fold the name 
and address af the consumer reporting agency responsible fgr preparing the 
report that was used to deny th^ credit. * 

1. I think this is true. " " . 3. I think this is not true^ 
; 2/1 don't know. ^ 

11. Banks > retail stores and other lending institutions are legally required to 
state the 'true interest^ rate (APR) and ot-her' costs of credit transactions. 

• 1. I think this is true. ^ '6. I think this is not true. 

2. I don't know. 

T2. In the last two years, have you ever contacte(t>any state, county or city'agency 
wi'tih a problem or question about something bought or service you received 
and' were not s^'tisfied with the prpduct or service?^ ^ 

1, No. • ^ ' 3. Yes; two to four times. 

•> -2. Yes, but only once. 4.' Yes - 5 or more times. 

13. I-f Yes (answer 2 to 4), -were your experiences: 

• / ^ ^ 

1. ^ Highly satisfactory^ " . 4. Unsatisfactory: 

2. Satisfactory. ^ -5. Wighly unsatisfactory. 

3. Neutral . • . 

^ ? ~ / 

. 14. The next questions deal with consumer concerns and" their ranking. They are a 

bit tedious but a're very important. Of the following issues that face the 

■ ^ nation , would you rate these issues as, to what you personally are concerned 
about in 'the categories of: ' ' • # 

■ -*T. A greatdeal. . ' 3. A little bit. • 

2. Somewhat. ' - 4. Not at all.. ^ ' , ' 
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, A, . Keeping inflation under control. 

.\ Finding a job [fpr^the unemployed and underemployed. * ' ^ 

C. Establishing a "specific national energy policy. • ^ 

D. Keeping spending'-by the -federal government under control. 

E. Controlling air and water^ pollution/ , 

F. Lowerifig medical costs. / - , 

G. Provtiding adequate housing for the^nation. 

H. Reducing taxes. 

I. . Ificreasing productivity- 

J. Helpiag consumers to get /e- fair d^l when/shopping. 
K. Welfare reform. 
L.*^ Curbing big business abuses. 

M. Aid to educ^ion.^ ^ , » ' 

H\ National health insurance. / " ' 

0. Curbing concentration of big business. r ^ * ^ ' 

P. Crime prevention. - ' ^ * , , 

Q. Controlling water'and air pollution. 
. R. Handling the proJblems of the cities. , . 

^s*^ Curbing labor abuses.. « ^ ^ 

^ T., Improving contmuntcation between sectors of ^the^economy. ^ 
'•U. Achieving more competition. < ' ^ ^ 

^ V. ^Fighting for consumer interests?* , ' 

W. Other^ - list. ^ * : ^ . ' 

*- • ^ , t\ 

15. ^ Of the a6ove, what subjects w^ld yo^ give the highest^priori ty \ou ' . % 



* Of the above, what subjects would you^^ive the second highest priority. to: 



Of the above, what subjects would^u give the third hi.ghest priority tS: ^ 

16. Below are some concerns that sjpe consumers Tiave .expressed^ How would yotr" 
rate these to your personal concerns: _ , , "V^ 

. . * * ' ' / " 

1. - A great deal. ^ 3:'^ AMittle bit. - 

2. Somewhat; . ^ ' \^^^4\ Not at all. Xr.. 

' % ^ ' * - 

A. The' high prices of 'many products. * " ^ 

'B. The high, cost of medical and hospital care. 

'C. The poor quality of many products. - . ^ ' 

Bi. The failure of many companies to live up to claims made in their 

ddvertis-ing> . ^ *' i ^ ^ ' 

E. The poor Quality of after-sales service and rejpai/s. \ ' 

F. The- feel irtg that many manufacturers don't cai?e about you., "^s. 

G. , Too manV products breaking or gojng wrong soon after you bring them home 

H. Misleading packaging or labe^ng. 

I. Not being able to afford adequate health insurance. 
J. The feeling that it is a waste of time to complaip-a6but consumer 

problems becajuse nothing substantial will be acmeved. 
. K. Not being atile to gel adequate insurance coverage against ah accident or 
loss. ^ ^ ' f ' . . 
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L. Obtaining credit. * . ' ^ 

M. FuneraVExpenses.. ^ - . * 

N. Energy costs. - - • ' 

0. Car repairs. 

P^) High cost of food. 

Q. Inadequate guarantees or warranties. - ' ^ ^ 

R.- Failure of companies to handle complaints properly\ 

S. Too many prcklucts which are dangerous. ' ; 

' T. The absence of reliable information about different products and services. 

U. Difficulty ;in getting insurance claims settled fairly. • 

V-. Not knowing what to do if -something is wrong with a product you have ]^ ' 
, bought. * ' . * ' . ' 

W. 'Oij'ficulty in getting insurance claims paid promptly. 

X. The difficulty of choosing between so many products. * 

17.' Of the above, what do you feel is your family's biggest concern? (List) 
'Of 'the above, what do you feel is your family's second bi^st co^ncefof 

Of the above, what do you feel is\your' famil^^' s third biggest concern? 




List any others that y^u feel should be included. . 

If you were organizing for your community a consumer education workshop which 
was desi^ned\td help consumers wit^problems in their own lives, how woul^ you 
rate these items: - • . 

t. Highly important. Neutral. ' " , " 

2. Important. 4. Little importance. 

A. Choosing medical assistance. ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

B. Buying medical insurance. ^ • * • . 

C. Shopping for food. , . . 

D. *' Buying life insurance. ' ^ • ' ' 

E. Buying auto insurance. ' , ^ 

F. How to cut back energy costs.. . . 

G. Buying aiL auto. 

H. Buying ana renting a house. ' , 

I. How to complain. * ' ' t 

J. What to dp when somebody dies. ' , 

K. Terrant-landlord relationships. ^ ^ V ^ ^ 

L. Estate planning. ^ / ' ' \ . ' ^ 

M. How Better Business Bureau works. ^ ^ • ^ 

N. The American Economy What^ makes "it go. ^. 

0. Repairing, your own- house. ^S^"^ ' Y ' ' - ^ ^ 

.p. Budgeting (Farpily Finance). - * ^' \ 

.Q. Choosing the right 'university or^ocational .training after high school. 

R, Auto repairs. 

S. I Refurbishing y«ur house. . , - 

T. ^Women's rights. ' y ' ' \^ > 

U. Clothing expenses and how to^ reduce them. • ' 

V. How to -communicate with government official; 

W. Taktng care of the aged. 

X. Crime prevention.* ^ , ^ • 

Y.. Others - list. ; « - . 

"w ' ■• . bo- • « 1^ 
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What are the most important five subjects that you would have on this 
community consumer education awareness workshop (from above)? List by 
alphabet.^. ^ ' ' / 



3?: 



4. 
5. 



One study indicates that providing information on a food products price per 
ounce atTd for nutritional content would cost shoppers about 2t for each $10 
worth of groceries. Do you think it is worth it? 

1. No • 2. Yes 3. Don't know 



21 



22. 



In order to make this survey as meaningful as possible, We would appreciarte. 
it if you would answer a few questions about yourself. 



What is your marital status? 
4r Single/ 

2. Married. 

3. Living together. 

How many are in the household? 



1. 
2. 



One 
Two 



3y Thr^e 



4' 
5. 



Four 
Five 



Separated, 

5. " Divorced. 

6. Widowed. 



6. Six 

7. Seven 

8. Eight^ 

9. Nine to twelve 
10. 13 and over 



23. How many children are in the household under 19 years *of age? 



'1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 



One • 
Two • 
Three 
^ur' 
^ve 



. 6. Six 

^7. Seven 

8. Eight 

5. Nine to twelve 

10. 13 and over 



2^; Are you? 



25. 



1. Black ' • 4. Spanish surname . 

2. White ' „ 5. American Indian 
^3. Oriental"'"' - 6. -None of -the above 

ft ^ • 

This aext question. is optional. ^jWhat is the household annual income b^ore 
taxes. (Include interest, divid^lhds an'd all government payments. whether 
taxable or not. ) ^ ' . 



1. $4200 or less ($100 a week) 

2. $4201 - $10,400 ($101 - $200 
a week) 



$31 ,201 ($401 - $500 



3. ^ $10,401 

a week) 

4. $15,601 
a week) 



$15,600 ($201 
$20,800 ('$301 



5. ^ <'$20,801 
a week) 

6. ^ Over $31 ,20V a year. 
$300 7. Do not care to answer. 



$400, 
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26* What level of education have you completed? 

Grade school or less. 
^ . 2, Sonpe high school . 

^ ^ ' \ 3. High school diploma- or high school equivalency dlploiDa^. 
. * ' 4. Some col lege. ^ 

* 5. 4 year college 'degree. 
-* • 6. Some graduate 6r professional} school. 

7. y Graduate or professional degree. 




(nk you for your .time an.d your answers. Please check to make sure yolJ have 
^n^Wered all part's of the survey. If you have any additions or questions, please 
communicate these also. Thanks again. 



r 
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REPLY FORM 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4.. 
5. 



6. 
7, 
8. 
9. 

10., 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 



1 .2 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 

A. 1 

B. 1 

C. 1 

D. 1 

E. 1 

F. 1 

G. 1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2-^ 



A. 1 

B. li 

C. 1/ 

D. 1 

E. 1 

F. 1 
' - G. 1 

H. 1 
•: I. 1 
^ , • ■ J. 1 
K. 1 
L. 1 
. , -M. 1 
• " N.. 1 
0. 1 
.P. X 

■Q. 1 

■\ s. 1 

. \ T. 1 
' u.- I 
V-. 1 
w. _ 
^ 15, 1'. 

- ,. -"^ _ 
3.' 



3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
,2 

2. 



4 
4 
4' 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
"3 
4 



5 6 



4 ' 
4 5 
3- 4 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

.3' 



2» -3 

2- 3 



2 
2 
2 



•2 3, 
2 3 



2 
2 
2 
•2 



2^ 
■2- 3 
2 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4- 

4 

■4 
4 
4 
4' 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4. 
4' 
4- 



16 A\ 1 


2 ■ 


3 


4 


bJ 1 


2 


3 


4 \ 


C. 1 


2 


3 


4 \ 


' D 1 


2 


3 


4 


E'. 1 


2 


3 


4 


p. 1 


•2 


3 


4 


G ' 1 


2 


3 


4 / 


H* 1 


2 ' 


3 


4 


T 1 


2 


3 


4 


J • 1 


9 


•J 


A 


K 1 




3 


4 




2 


3 


4 


M 1 


2 


3 


4 ■ 


N. 1 


2 


3 


4 




2 




4 


p. 1 


2 


3 


4 




2 






R. U 


2 




4 


^s. is 






4 


T. 1 


2 


3t 


4 


U. 1 


2 


3 


^4 




2 


J 


4 




2 


3 


4 ■' 


17. 1. 








2. — 


3. . 


18. A. 1 


2 


3 


4 


B. 1 


2 


3 


4 


0. 1- 


2 


3 


4 , 


0. 1 


'2 


3 


4 


E, 1 


.2.. 


'3 


4 


F. 1 


2 


3 


4 


. q. 1 


2 


3 


4 


H. 1 


2 


3 


4 


' I. 1 


2 




4 


, - J. 1 


2 


3 


4 


,K. 1 


'2' 


3 


4 ■ 


L-..1 


2 


.■3 


'4 


m: 1- 


2- 


.3 


4 


• •« N. 1 


2 


3 


4' . 


. o« 1 


2 


. 3 


4' . 


-.p. 1 


2 


3. 


4 ' 


> Q. 1 


2 


3 


•4 ^ . 


r ' R. 1 


2- 


.3 


4 


, s". 1 


2 


3 


4 


T. 1 


• 2 


:3 


■4 


- - U.- 1 


2 


3 


4 


..•v.. 1 


2 


' 3 


4' • 


, 1 


2 


■ 3 


4 ■ 


/X.' 1 


2 


'3- 


■ 4 . . 


Y. ■ 
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REPLY FORM 



19. 1. 
3. 

r M 

4. 



20. 1 25^^3 '■ : 

21. i 2 ^ A 5 6 

22. 1 "2- ^ 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 " ' 
23; -1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9, KT ■ , 

24. 1 .2 3 4 5 6 • " ' • • 

25. 1 '2 3 4 5 6 . 7 

26. 1 2 -.3 4 .5 6 7 




Appendix B - Probability Sample 



Prob^abi]ity Sampling is a selection Of a subset from a populatipn ' 
that is representativ§"of' the entire population. Basically, you try to 
achieve true randomness? so t^at everyone has the same chanc^ of being 
selected^, (In many ca^s/ you will probably be more con^rned with a 
judgment sample where those persons or households are chosen whom" you wan^ 
to comedo the workshop. It is practically impossible to use thi'S sample 
,as a base to expand to the entire population, however.) 

There are three keys to a probability sample that will dictate the size 
of sample. Those three characteristics are: 

a) The permissable error allowable(e) 

b) The desire confidence level in the results. Generally, thd^ is 
'based on'terms of how many chances in 100 trie^ a similar ( 
result 'could be due to chance. 

...^^ConfWence is often desired^at the 955^ level (i.e. that 19 out of 20 
times this result was not due to chance) and is expressed as two standard 

errors^ (t). ' o o • ^ 

The formula for sample size is: N = 2 



'^ere N=sample size s=error limit 



e 



t=con'fidence limit expressed in^standard errors, i.e. 9935 con- 
fidence equals three standard .errorsi 9% confidence equals two 
standard errors * • . . 

s-standard deviation 



4 



Appendix C 



'Responsibilities of Community Workshop Initiators 



Coordinator Pro Tem (Initiator) 

Recruits responsible steering committee members. ( 

2- Shares infonnai.tion and suggestions from this manual in orcier to 
• generate ideas from the steering committee. ^ 

3. Facilitates the work of the steering committee by playing an 
active (but not stifling) role/ - 

Works orT project budget with the steering committee. 

5. Assumes role of steering conmittee member should he htft,be 
chosen permanent coordinat 
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0 .^^ - 

steering Cormittee Members ^ . 

1. Determine issue(s) and target group(s) to iTe addressed by the 
project, 

2. Determine goal and objecj^ves of the project. 

3. Elect permanent coordinator froni among the steering committed 
members flip- \ 

' * • . V • 

4* Determine exact workshop format and session topics> 

5* Approve budget for the-project. / 

6. Promote systematic planning of the project, 

?• Lead (or chair) a task. force. ^ 

8. Appoint members to the task force which he chairs. 

9. ' Serve as liaison among the permanent coordinator , other task forces, 

and |nembers/of his own task force, 

10, Help perform the responsibilities of his task force. 

Vl. Send thank yoiT notes to his task force members. 

12. Reconvene after the w^kshop for a bra'instorming/self evaluation/ 
additional planning session. ' . . 



< 
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« Permanent Coordinator 

1. Meets regularly* with the task force leaders. * 

2. Acts as liaison anwng the task forces. 

' 3'. . Is available to help solve any problems encountered by the %isk 
forces. ^ 

'4. Oversees the progress of planning and implementing the project.. 

5. Plays an active. and facilitating role in evaluation of^the 
project. # , 



6. Sends thank you letters to steering conmittee members. 

7. Reconvenes the steering committee after the workshop to 
tlJrbrainstorming session for any follow-up* activities. 



J 



i 

' 9 



> 




\ 

% 
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Financial 



inator 



1. Acts as' treasurer/bookkeeper for the project. 

2. Keeps accurate records of ail bills and expenses, 

3. Handles any registration fees. * ^ 

4. Closes out books.' ' ' ^^jT 

5. Mairy:a.ins records for any futurp budget considerations. 



\ 



I- 
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Recorder 



Meets regularly with coordinator and .task force leaderi^ to 
record the meeting proceedings. 

Distributes pertinent information from the§e meetings to , 
all task force members./ 

Sends reminders of the meetings to members/ 



< 




' - Speaker Task Force Members • . , 

1, Identify speakers/session leaders- . . 

2/ Evaluate each prospective speakenaccordixL^-^ohis knoy/ledge about 
the subject, his ability toleff^cti ve]^coiTmi7m>ate this knowledge 
■ ' to/ the audience, and his aVfiity'-to "fit into" the workshop design. 



3. 
•5. 



6. 

7. 
8. 



10. 
11. 



Issue invitations to -speakers. . f , 

Send*^ the speal<ef(s) a letter of-confiVmation verifying all arrange- ' 
ments ,^once*he has committed himself. _ ¥ 

Share- the4freaker(s) name, correct ti.tle., and affiliation with' other 
committees (especially the publicity task force and the invitations/ 
registration task force). 'Request a vita and pictufe for the 
publicity task force. ' 

' .* 

Inform. the space/equipment/meals task force of any special equip- 
.ment needs the sp^eak^r may/have. . « 



DupliQate any handouts^t you agreed to, prepare for the speaker(s). 

Send a brief letter to the speaker(s) about a week before the work- 
shop to remind him and ta verify arrangements. . ^ , 

Obtain information aboih the speaker for an' introduction, and give 
this to the person doing the in|j^oduction, 

Greet and escort the speakej4*k^ - 
Send a thank yaQ letter*. - . ■ ' * 



I 
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Invitations/Registration Task Force Members 

. . : - — — — 

'1. Build mailing list^ of invitees.' ^ * 
2. Compile invitatiop and pre-regi strati orf form. 



i 



3. 
4. 

6. 



Issue invitations and distribute pre-re'gistration materials. 

- ' •* 

Maintain an alphabetical registration list fr«om the pre-reg.i strati on 
forms that are returned." 

Make- name tags f■o^ those who prd-registered. \ ' 

Keep space/equipmertt/meals task force informed about the' number of . 
meal reservations (if meals are to be served). 

7. If fees will be y^aived, establish criteria' for granting waivers, 
- compile a "scholarship application", determine recipients, and 

inform applicants of the waiver decision. 

8. Prepare agenda for distribution 'at the woi|kshop. 
^. Locate registration desk near entrance of workshop location. 

10, .Po§t. signs indicating location' of meeting rooms. 

11. Provtde blank. materials (such as name tags) at registration desk 
for wal k-iris. ' ' . 

.12. Prepare fiV^i list of participants (name, address, phone-, affiliation) 
and distribute to all participants. 



13, Send thank you letters- to all helpers- 
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Space/EQuipment/Meals Task Force Members 



.Establish criteria for the worlcshop facj^oty, and locate an 
appropriate facility based on these critenja- , 

2. Confirm the facility reservation in writing. 

3. inform oX\)er forces "of the location, • ■ . 

■4r- ^ind'out'and arrange for any special equipment needs of the speaker(s)'. 



5?' 'Decide on the best alternative for me^l provisions (i.f any), and have 
any arrangements confim^d in writing, c 

^6. Vgrl^^sal^ facility, equipment, and meal arrangements about one week, 
before the workshop, , 

7. At the workshop, Arrange rooms accordirrg to specifications &f_th^ 

r speaker(s), set up and check .'equipment, and prfeoare for coffee oheak 

' (ifa^hy). " ^ ' 

8. M^r the workshop, make sure that the facilities are cleaned i^p and 
^turn dny borrowed equipment. ^ ^ . ^ 

9. Is^nd thafk you letters to all donors and helpers.. ^ ) ^ 
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Publicity 'task- Force ' • 



1, Recruit responsible publicity task force members. ' * 

'2. Get to know those most responsible (editors and producers) for 
media outputs arid inform them of your cause. Be conscious 
o,f their clues on what makes the- news and doesn't. 

3. " Eorm a .press release list for all persons involved with publicity 
^t.v. stattjons, radio stations, newspapers, plant papers, etc.). 

4. Recruit someone to photograph events if newspaper photographer 
isn't always available. 

5. Enlist ^cosponsers (local organizations) for your -workshop. \ 

6. Make sure those, on jWur press release receive notices in plenty .of 
time before- event. , ^ • 

7. -Send media representatives who do not cover the conference a summary 

of the M0hli|hts; this, should be distributed ininediately following 
the workshop. , * 



4" , . 
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Evaluation Task Force 

Choose responsible and informed people to form an evjiludtion 
task force. 

Prepare an evaluation forin (based on the workshop's objectives) * 
prior to 'the worklshpp. , ' j ^\ 

^Review and discus^ feasibility of the .suggested format revisions 
with the Steering committee^ i ^\ , - . 

'Distribute evaluations and collect them; provide pencils if • 
needed and a plate ^to leave completed evaluations, V 

Meet witfi workshop leaders irrenediat^y after the program to get\ 
their reactions. 

Analyze and sumnarize ."the completed forms *to ^present tq the 
steering committee; ' ^ . 

Send'.summaries of evaluations to all workshop leaders to^help them, 
in future program planning., ^ - - " * ^ ^ 
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